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Waiting for Lefty 


HERE IS A LULL in the war just now (third 

week of June), and everyone guesses where the 
next explosion is gong to take place. The Germans 
have shown a mysterious quiescence while the 
British forestalled them in seizing Syria. This 
seems to be explained by the armed diplomacy 
which Hitler has been conducting with Stalin. The 
air has been thick with wishful rumors that 
German forces are about to invade the Ukraine, 
but Hitler is probably only making a great display 
of force in order to extract further concessions 
from the U.S.S.R. Until he sees what the Kremlin 
is prepared to grant, we shall not know whether 
the next German move in the east is to be directed 
against Russia or Syria or Cyprus or directly 
against Egypt. 

The British defeat in Crete was ominous in that 
it showed so many serious miscalculations by the 
British staff as to the capacity of their land and 
sea forces against German air power. But it gained 
time. This time seems now in process of being lost 
again by the slowness of the advance into Syria, 
though it can easily be understood why there is 
reluctance to put too much pressure upon the Vichy 
French forces there. Obviously the British must 
control Syria if they are to prevent a repetition in 
Cyprus of what happened in Crete, and if they are 
to bar the German approach to Suez from that 
direction. 

Germany might conceivably concentrate during 
these summer months either upon an all-out inva- 
sion of Great Britain itself or upon achieving 
mastery of the Near East. It looks as if Hitler has 
decided upon the latter course. From the German 
point of view access to the foodstuffs and oil of the 
Ukraine, the Caucasus and Irak depends not only 
upon Russian acquiescence but also upon the free 
use of the Mediterranean. There is apparently a 
Serious transport bottleneck in the Balkan area 
which is interfering with deliveries to Germany and 
Which would be overcome if the Mediterranean were 
Open to Axis shipping. If Germany controls all 
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this area she will be prepared to face Anglo- 
American power in a long war. So we expect to 
see most of the fighting this summer at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean. 

But the battle of the Atlantic is still of supreme 
importance. Ironically enough British sea power 
would not have been able to dispose of the Bismarck 
as it did without the help of air power. Whether 
American intervention has effectively lessened the 
number of sinkings of merchant ships we cannot 
yet tell, nor whether the American authorities are 
prepared to start a shooting war in the Atlantic 
area. Upon this everything else depends. 


Washington 


HE SINKING of the Robin Moor seems to start 

once again between Germany and the United 
States the familiar process of crisis through which 
the two countries went in the years 1915-17. The 
method of sinking was a breach of the London 
treaty of 1930 to which Nazi Germany acceded in 
1936. But on the other hand the United States 
cannot parade in the white gown of neutrality. For 
she is supplying munitions of war gratis to one 
belligerent, she is allowing British men-of-war to 
be repaired in her harbors, she is training British 
air pilots in her air schools. The real question is, 
now that she has abandoned technical neutrality, 
how rapidly incidents like that of the Robin Moor 
will lead her into active belligerency. 

In the domestic sphere the most striking event 
has been the intervention of the federal government 
with armed troops to end a strike on the Pacific 
coast. The stoppage in the North American avia- 
tion plant, along with several other labor disturb- 
ances, raised in an acute form the question of com- 
munist leadership in trade unions. Apparently 
both the government and the national leaders of the 
C.I.0. are prepared for a showdown with the com- 
munists and wth John L. Lewis, who is their most 
important ally. But the method of settling the 
North American strike raises some unpleasant 
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doubts. Working-men cannot help but observe that 
no troops were sent in when big firms like Ford 
and Bethlehem refused to obey the National Labor 
Relations law, and that in fact government depart- 
ments heaped munitions orders upon these firms. 
By slow pressure from unions and from government 
these firms are being gradually reduced to the 
status of ordinary citizens who have to obey the 
law. Could not working-class movements, however 
misguided, have been treated in the same way? 
Many commentators have also pointed out that the 
removal of the exemption from military service, 
enjoyed by the Pacific coast workers who engaged 
in these illegal strikes, makes the army a sort of 
penal institution, and that no such punishments are 
imposed upon highly placed fascist sympathizers in 
the ranks of the employers. 


Illegal Strikes 


HE RESPONSIBILITY for illegal strikes, such 

as occurred at the Canadian General Electric 
plant in Toronto this month, must be shared about 
equally by the government and the union leaders 
concerned. But first let us be quite clear that 
strikes are not illegal in this country. They have 
not been outlawed, and they should not be outlawed. 
The only kind of strike that is illegal, in plants that 
come under the general jurisdiction of the federai 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act in wartime, 
are those that are called before a conciliation board 
has been applied for. 

Even so, the government must bear a good share 
of the responsibility. As has been shown in recent 
articles in these columns, the machinery of the act 
is too cumbersome to deal with war conditions. It 
could be simplified and speeded up in ways we have 
discussed there. In the second place, the recogni- 
tion of the union by employers should not be a mat- 
ter of conciliation at all. And it is the refusal of 
the employers to meet with representatives of the 
union that nearly always starts the trouble. 

Nevertheless, we believe that union leaders who 
call their men out before making use of the gov- 
ernment’s conciliation machinery are seriously in 
error, and take upon themselves a very heavy 
responsibility. They play right into the hands of 
the reactionaries and Mr. Hepburn, who are only 
too ready to grasp at any chance to turn public 
opinion against labor by every weapon at their 
command; and public opinion has a most important 
bearing in a democracy. In the end, the men have 
to go back, with their case spoilt. Finally, we 
should not shut our eyes to the fact that there are 
certain elements in this country who are eager to 
create trouble for trouble’s sake, whether out of a 
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mistaken notion that chaos inevitably leads to pro- 
gress, or because they are frankly devoted to the 
theory of revolutionary defeatism. They should 
not be given the chance to discredit the whole labor 
movement in the eyes of the ordinary citizen. For 
the ordinary citizen must remain the final arbiter, 


The Defense Regulations 


HE CHANGES to the defense regulations 

recommended by the special parliamentary 
committee and adopted by the House of Commons 
on June 9th, deal mainly with regulations 15 and 
22. 

Regulation 15 is that which gives the secretary 
of state power to suspend or suppress publications 
which, in his opinion, are prejudicial to the safety 
of the state. From this there was no appeal or 
review. A section is now added so that objection 
to the suppression may be made to a committee of 
one person—a judge—appointed by the minister of 
justice. This committee is to make a report to the 
secretary of state. 

Regulation 22, dealing with review proceedings 
for British internees, is completely redrafted. The 
appointment of reviewing committees is made man- 
datory instead of permissive; they are to consist of 
three, not one, person, the chairman to have held 
judicial office. Suggestions are made to speed up 
the procedure, to notify the family and to ensure 
that, before the objection is heard, the internee shall 
be given fuller particulars of the charges against 
him and the evidence upon which they are based. 
It will be remembered that in the past all a man 
was told was that “representations had been made” 
that he belonged to an illegal organization. 

All this is to the good, but it is very limited. The 
one encouraging feature is that parliament has 
acted, however cautiously. But regulation 21, 
which gives the minister of justice the power to 
intern anyone he believes likely to act in a manner 
prejudicial to the safety of the state, remains un- 
changed. No one man should be entrusted with 
such arbitrary powers. And the phraseology of 
39, making liable to prosecution any statements 
‘intended or likely” to cause disaffection, is also 
unchanged. It is not only liable to abuse, it has 
been abused. 


Ottawa 


HE SPRING SESSION of parliament closed 
with the government distinctly on the defensive. 
All its explanations have failed to remove the wide- 
spread feeling that Canada is not getting on with 
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the war as effectively as she should. There are too 
many stories floating round all the big cities about 
confusion in industrial plants and lack of equipment 
for military training. The probable failure of the 
attempt to raise 30,000 voluntary recruits and the 
hectic efforts that have been needed to put over 
the $600,000,000 war loan both seem to point to an 
apathy in public opinion that is strikingly at var- 
iance with the warlike rhetoric of radio orators and 
newspaper editors. If this is so, the underlying 
reason is a lack of effective democratic leadership, 
and this lack remains even if members of the gov- 
ernment invariably show up well by contrast with 
such critics as the ridiculous Hanson or the bad- 
tempered Dr. Bruce. Government publicity needs a 
thorough overhauling. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Thorson, whose appointment is one of the encour- 
aging events of the session, will be given a free hand 
to do some housecleaning. Especially it is to be 
hoped that he relieves Mr. Howe of control of the 
CBC and introduces both some new men and some 
new ideas into that badly discredited organization. 

The CCF members have once again added to 
their reputation as the ablest group in the House. 
Mr. Coldwell’s fifteen-minute speech was the best 
thing that has come over the air in many months, 
and Mr. MacInnis has shown himself a very able 
and persistent campaigner for the rights of labor. 


Nutrition 


NE OF THE MOST notable developments of 

wartime has been the increased emphasis on 
nutrition. In Great Britain it is becoming clear 
that, if she comes through the war successfully, the 
three great popular demands which any post-war 
government will have to meet will be for proper and 
sufficient food, housing and employment. Social- 
ists on the whole have neglected the subject of 
nutrition, and it has been pushed into public atten- 
tion most by scientific experts such as Sir John 
Orr. In the United States the same process is 
going on. A little while ago at the national nutri- 
tion conference Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
declared: “If we set out to give everyone in the 
United States a satisfactory diet we would need to 
consume twice as much green vegetables and fruit 
as we do now; seventy percent more tomatoes and 
citrus fruits; thirty-five percent more eggs; fifteen 
percent more butter and twenty percent more 
milk.” Canada as usual lags behind in the public 
attention that is being devoted to this question. 
But the woes of Canadian agriculture are going to 
be one of our most pressing post-war problems. 
How much more vegetables and fruits, butter and 
eggs and milk, would our agriculture have to pro- 
duce to feed properly twelve million Canadians? 
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The Next Ruling Class 


HE WAR has now reached the stage on this 

! continent when every writer and every pro- 

fessor in the social sciences feels it his duty 
to rush a book about democracy through the press. 
Of course we knew that this was bound to happen— 
in wartime the people who lose their heads most 
completely seem always to be those who in peace- 
time make their living by professing to use their 
heads. But the torrent of claptrap is depressing all 
the same. What our intellectuals ought to be pro- 
viding us with is cool and dispassionate analysis of 
the trends of change within our society and clear 
exposition of the fundamental values of our civil- 
ization. Instead of that the war atmosphere seems 
to produce in most of them an irresistible urge to 
try their hand at rabble-rousing. Let us hasten to 
add that these remarks are mainly caused by the 
current literary productions of American intellect- 
uals. Canadian social philosophers are happily as 
inarticulate in wartime as in peacetime. It is 
evident that in this war as in the last one the think- 
ing and the propaganda which will determine our 
Canadian conception of what we are fighting for 
and of what post-war society is going to be like will 
be imported by us largely from the United States 
and Great Britain. 

In addition to much rhetorical cant about democ- 
racy and freedom, Canadian socialists are suffering 
from a good deal of woolly nonsense about the 
inevitable progress of socialism as a resultant of 
war conditions. Socialists who inherit the liberal 
and humanitarian traditions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as well as all non-socialist democrats who 
inherit the same traditions, need to ask themselves 
constantly what the effects of war organization and 
propaganda are likely to be upon free institutions 
and democratic practices. The original socialist 
objective was an increase in human freedom, the 
liberation of the individual, the extension of 
initiative, daring, creativeness in our society. 
What is the likelihood of these dreams being 
realized in the kind of world that seems to be 
emerging out of the prolonged crisis of our genera- 
tion? 

In a period of transition such as that in which 
we live we become more conscious than our grand- 
fathers were in the stable Victorian age that all 
politics is power politics. What goes on constantly 
in society is a struggle for power among various 
competing social groups. Which are the social 
groups today that are on the way up? Nobody 
can be so naive as to believe that the socialist thesis 
of an ultimate classless society is as plausible now 
as it seemed to be a few decades ago. What 
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readjustments in their thinking should socialists be 
making? 

James Burnham, who was a leading Trotskyite 
in the United States a while ago, has just written 
a challenging book on this subject.* ‘“The Man- 
agerial Revolution” crystallizes a good deal of the 
thinking that has been in the air in recent years, 
and it should be studied by every socialist. Mr. 
Burnham accepts one socialist thesis as being 
largely proved. The capitalist era is coming to an 
end. Continuous mass unemployment for which 
capitalist governments can find no solution but 
war, recurring economic crises, a mounting volume 
of debt, the failure of private enterprise to main- 
tain the necessary volume of investment on which 
progress depends, and above all the fact that the 
masses are no longer moved by capitalist slogans, 
all these things point to the end of ar age. But he 
rejects the socialist assumption that the only alter- 
native to capitalism is socialism, and he presents 
another alternative which he calls managerial 
society. Most of his book is taken up with an 
elaboration of the reasons why he thinks “the 
managerial revolution” is under way and with an 
outline sketch of what managerial society will be 
like. 

The socialist fallacy, according to Mr. Burnham, 
is the assumption that the abolition of capitalist 
private property rights in the instruments of pro- 
duction is a sufficient guarantee of socialism, i.e., 
of a free classless society. Russian experience has 
shown in practise what might have been deduced 
by theory, that control over the instruments of 
production can be exercised by a new managing 
class which dominates the masses of workers as 
effectively as the old capitalist class did. In 
western society as a whole technological develop- 
ments are not making for the increased power of 
the proletariat, but are producing increasing gaps 
between workers on one side and engineers, pro- 
duction managers and technicians on the other. 
Finance capitalists and shareholders are, it is true, 
becoming unnecessary in the technical process of 
production and distribution, but the position and 
the role of the “managers” become more and more 
important. So the managers move towards social 
dominance, even though most of them still accept 
the ideologies of capitalism. Accompanying this 
change is the slow substitution of the state in the 
place of private enterprisers as the great employer. 
The ultimate managerial society will arrive when 
our major economic processes are state-owned and 
controlled. The war is, of course, hastening the 
coming of this day. 

‘Mr. Burnham regards the communist and _ nazi 


*The Managerial Revolution: James Burnham; Toronto, 
McClelland & Stewart; pp. 285; $3.50. 
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systems as being fundamentally illustrative of the 
same tendencies which in the United States have 
expressed themselves in the New Deal. He remarks 
on the complete failure of the capitalist Republican 
party to stir up the American people to any enthus- 
iasm for the old capitalist ideologies. He points 
out tendencies among New Dealers to talk as if only 
one party were possible, a New Deal party to rep- 
resent the people, and to propound the doctrine of 
the indispensable leader. Whether these are 
sinister signs or not, he is certainly on strong 
ground when he explains that in a state-owned 
economy there will be no bargaining among com- 
peting employers—which will leave workers in a 
weaker position on the question of the assignment 


and transfer of jobs as well as that of the fixing of | 


the rates of pay; and that in the politics of this new 
economy opposition groups will not have an 
independent basis of existence from which they can 
put up a meaningful resistance free from the threat 
of being wiped out by some official’s nod. Further- 
more, the new system means a decline in the 
importance of parliaments. In the capitalist era 
our democracies have been parliamentary democ- 
racies. But sovereignty will be located in the new 
system in bureaus, boards, commissions. “If the 
state is running steel plants, this is a more influ- 
ential activity than punishing murderers; and the 
institution directing the steel plants has more social 
weight than that which makes laws about mur- 
derers.”” Mr. Burnham, in fact, looks for a totali- 
tarian regime to arise in America under managerial 
control, and the best hope he can offer to democrats 
and liberals is that “the democracy of managerial 
society will be some time being born and its birth 
pangs will include drastic convulsions.” 

’ Managerial society, Mr. Burnham believes, is 
coming because of the inherent technological trends 
of our economy. In the world at large these same 
trends are likely to produce, not a single world 
super-state, but a division of the world into a few 
managerial super-states who will compete for dom- 
inance with one another and produce some new 
balance of power. The war of 1914 was the last of 
the great capitalist wars and the war of 1939 is the 
first of the great managerial wars. The centres of 
effective power in the world are those areas in 
which modern industry is most highly developed, 
and there are three of these—the United States, 
north-central Europe (with Germany as a nucleus) 
and the Far East. The new managerial states will 
be built up around these centres, and this war is 
hastening the process. Russia, he thinks, will split, 
part of it attaching itself to the European nucleus 
and part to the Far-Eastern. Hitler would prefer 
a deal with Great Britain which would ensure that 
most of the British Empire remained attached to 
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the European centre of power; but Mr. Burnham 
expects the break-up of the British Empire as a 
result of the war, with its outer parts attaching 
themselves to the Asiatic or United States nucleus. 
“The defense agreement with Canada (is) really 
the reduction of Canada to a satellite.’ “And 
what are these schemes of ‘Union Now’ but polite 
phrases for a possible way of consolidating one of 
the super-states of the future under United States 
control?” 


Altogether not a very exhilarating picture for 
liberals and democrats! Mr. Burnham warns us 
constantly that he is presenting not what he desires 
but what he sees coming. But obviously his out- 
lines are much too clear and sharp. The manager- 
ial class is not nearly so well defined in our society 
as he makes out. And one of the conditions of 
freedom in society is that class lines are fluid and 
fluctuating, and that the managing class are 
recruited from a broad base. Mr. Burnham also is 
in such full retreat from the Utopianism of his 
former Marxist beliefs that he doesn’t allow enough 
for those elements of democracy that really exist 
and are effective in our society. 


He is probably right in discerning the emergence 
of his new managerial class. Government is always 
in the hands of an oligarchy. But the oligarchy 
may be checked by various influences, and it may 
be made effectively responsible to the people at 
large. Those of us who are interested in a free 
society must ask ourselves how much truth there is 
in Mr. Burnham’s analysis, but also we must work 
to ensure that the checks upon the new form of 
government shall be effective. Trade unions are 
not quite the passive instruments of capitalism 
which he makes out. Free political parties are not 
entirely doomed. Our institutions of education and 
religion are not necessarily predestined to become 
the agencies through which new _ totalitarian 
ideologies shall be imposed upon us. Mr. Burnham 
is still too much the Trotskyite determinist who 
would imprison us in schematic logical abstractions. 
But liberal socialists had better read his book and 
do some hard thinking about it. 


Civil Liberties 


LONG CHASE for the R.C.M.P. has been ended at 

last by the conviction in Winnipeg of Annie Buller, 
former business manager of the now defunct “Mid-West 
Clarion,” Communist newspaper banned early in the war. 
The accused readily admitted membership in the C.P., and 
Teceived on several charges a total of 24 months in jail. 
{The tally this month is as follows: Communists, 2 
charged, 1 convicted. Witnesses of Jehovah, 5 charged, 4 
acquitted and 3 convicted. Other charges under the D. of 
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C. Regulations, 1 charged, 3 acquitted and 14 convicted. 
Tolesphose Dumaine, former member of the outlawed 
National Unity Party, was acquitted in Montreal recently. 
Dumaine admitted holding National Unity Party beliefs 
and stated that he would promptly join the party once 
more if it were permitted to function at the conclusion of 
the war. He escaped because his sentiments were 
expressed only to police officers in the privacy of his 
home and were not made in a public place. {Charged 
with a breach of the D. of C. Regulations because he had 
failed to register as an enemy alien, Frederick Brandt, 
64-year-old junk dealer of Hamilton, pleaded that he 
never read newspapers, never listened to the radio and 
never went to places where notices are displayed, and 
consequently was unaware of the regulation requiring him 
to register. {Informed by M. J. Coldwell, M.P., that 
James A. Murphy, CBC employee, had been arrested on 
the grounds of his Communistic activity immediately 
following a visit to Ottawa to negotiate for a conciliation 
board, Rt. Hon. Ernest Lapointe told the House of 
Commons that Murphy’s arrest at that time “was merely 
a coincidence.” {Dr. Samuel Levine, convicted of know- 
ingly having in his possession literature of a subversive 
character, was interned under the D. of C. Regulations at 
the expiration of his jail sentence, which had been 
shortened for good behavior. The National Council for 
Civil Liberties in Great Britain has taken an active 
interest in his case, as Dr. Levine was internationally 
known as a first class mathematical physicist. {The 
committee of the House of Commons set up to study the 
D. of C. Regulations has brought in its final report, and 
Mr. Lapointe has announced his intention of implement- 
ing the committee’s recommendations. These include the 
substitution of three man boards of review, in place of the 
single man “committees” which have dealt with appeals 
up to the present time, the provision of better facilities 
for communication and visiting between interned British 
subjects and their families, and that persons detained be 
held in jail, instead of in camps, until their appeal has 
been disposed of or until they have indicated that they 
do not propose to appeal. In certain other respects the 
committee recommends ‘stiffening’ of the Regulations. 
qConscientious objectors are to be put to work, one of 
their tasks being the preparation of training camps for 
men undergoing compulsory training. {The Winnipeg 
Free Press suggests that Rev. T. T. Shields, Quebec and 
Catholic-baiting Toronto clergyman, be charged with 
impeding the war effort because of his efforts to stir up 
strife between Quebec and the rest of Canada. {The 
council of Lachine, Que., has decided to enquire into the 
circumstances under which the police chief of that city 
appeared before the tribunal considering the case of an 
Italian alien, interned under the Regulations, and who 
has since been released. Alderman Massie expressed the 
opinion that the R.C.M.P.’s judgment should be accepted 
and that no public official should voluntarily go before 
such a tribunal “to interfere with the work of the 
R.C.M.P.” The London, Ont., “Ledger” expresses the 
opinion that newspapers which have supported the cam- 
paign put on by the health league and other bodies to 
make pasteurization of milk compulsory have no right to 
complain about loss of civil liberties. In all seriousness 
it states: “When families in Ontario were denied the 
fundamental right, by a compulsory decree, to have nat- 
ural fresh milk for the nourishment of their children 
there was no mass meeting of editors to protest against 
this unholy loss of liberty.” 
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Currents of American Opinion 
F. R. Scott 


W. Dafoe, analyzing Canadian opinion about 

international affairs, was able to classify five 
main groups of thought. Ultimately, as Professor 
Underhill predicted about the same time, there 
were only two that mattered—those who wanted to 
go to war and those who did not. In the United 
States there are also a great number of groups— 
isolationists, hemispherists, Streitists, interven- 
tionists, and others—but their number is dwindling. 
Still the final point of Yes or No has not been 
reached. 

It is clear from the opinion-polls that those who 
would declare war now are in a small minority. But 
this does not mean as much as might be thought, 
for little formalities like declarations of war are 
not rated so high these days. What counts is not 
what you say you are doing, but what in fact you 
are doing, to implement a policy. Failure to 
declare war does not of itself mean neutrality. 

Now the principal fact about the United States 
is that its policy is one of all aid to Britain. This 
is the predominant current of opinion. The 
qualification “short of war,” which used to go along 
with the statement of policy, was quietly dropped 
after the lease-lend bill was signed in March. And 
. this policy has an overwhelming majority behind 
it. Moreover, as the pressure in the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean increases, opinion in favor of 
increasing the amount of aid solidifies. The logic 
of the policy carries opinion along. If you have 
decided to help someone because their existence is 
necessary for your defense, when they need more 
help it seems natural to provide it. 

This logic is so inescapable that a new temper 
was evident during the months of April and May, 
up to President Roosevelt’s vigorous speech of May 
27. Nothing much seemed to be happening at 
Washington; nothing important and extra was 
being done. A sort of restlessness developed. It 
looked as though the president was resting after the 
achievement of the lease-lend bill, and was giving 
no further leadership. As one observer put it, 
public opinon caught up with the president and 
went a bit beyond him. Previously, he had been in 
the lead, though with willing followers. 

Then came the fireside chat at the end of May, 
and once again was heard the ringing call to the 
defense of democracy. The unlimited national 
emergency was proclaimed. The ancient doctrine 
of freedom of the seas was reasserted. The delivery 
of supplies was promised. The interventionists 
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took heart once more. And yet the very next day 
the president said that his speech did not mean 
convoys, nor did it mean the end of the neutrality 
legislation. This seemed to take the sting out of 
his words of the previous night—only now one 
sensed in the tone of his answers to the press 
correspondents that he was not going to say all 
that was being done, that the time for details of 
naval action was past and that the tactics of sea 
patrol were best left undisclosed. More apparently 
is happening at Washington than meets even the 
inner eye. 

Meanwhile, there is one marked trend in public 
opinion. At the beginning of June something like 
85 percent of the people believed that the United 
States would become a belligerent, more than twice 
as many as at the beginning of the war. A month 
previously only about 10 percent wanted an open 
declaration of war. Few want it now, but most 
expect it will come. The big difference in the two 
figures is accounted for by the fact that a majority 
want to aid Britain and are willing to take the risks 
that go with that aid, even should they mean actual 
fighting. People who expect war, take to it more 


readily. And “vicarious belligerency” begins to 
look odd. 

What, then, of the isolationists? Senator 
Wheeler, Lindbergh, Norman Thomas, Cardinal 


O’Connell, President Hutchins of Chicago—they 
make a coat of many colors. Just as many diverse 
reasons make people belligerent, so there are 
equally many that make them oppose a war. The 
group is a minority one, except in regard to the 
question of an immediate declaration of war; their 
motives are suspect in many cases, and there is 4 
feeling of powerful and undisclosed financial 
support in the background. All united fronts are 
a bit quaint; this is no exception. But there is one 
thing to remember about the so-called. isolationist 
in the United States—he generally has a pretty 
wide concept of home defense. His is no stay-at- 
home attitude. Even the America first committee 
would prepare to defend this hemisphere from the 
Arctic to the “bulge” of Brazil, and from Hawaii— 
possibly the Philippines—to Newfoundland o 
Greenland. Many others in this camp would take 
on the part below the bulge. In other words, the 
“back-yard” of the isolationist turns out to be 
something amounting to nearly one quarter of the 
earth’s surface. This is substantial. Even Sena 
tors Vandenberg, Wheeler and Nye have joined il 
praising the Canadian-American defense agree 
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ment, and have said that they favored the United 
States fighting to defend Canada if necessary. 


Internally, the process of trying to overcome the 
wastefulness of the capitalist methods of produc- 
tion continues, at a slow pace. More controllers 
are appearing; priorities must be arranged; a 
requisitioning bill is introduced. It would be 
amusing, if it were not so serious, to see the verbal 
antics of certain people who have to keep on stating 
that private enterprise is the ideal while they do 
their best to substitute public enterprise for it. 
Of course, we know that the greater efficiency and 
justice of public planning is, in the eyes of many, 
just a war measure, and that if enough democrats 
are not on the job when peace comes the controls 
will be handed back; nevertheless we may take some 
comfort from this further proof of the rightness of 
the socialist critique of the old system. Life has just 
got too serious for us to be able to tolerate any 
longer a situation where the Aluminum Company of 
America can keep the price of magnesium high 
enough to discourage its use, though it would be 
invaluable in the defense industry, or where 
General Electric can sell tungsten carbide, essential 
for machine tools, at from ten to fifteen times its 
cost of production. Let the curious read Thurman 
Arnold’s article, Defense and Restraints of Trade in 
The New Republic of May 19. A more startling 
series of disclosures it would be difficult to 
imagine; yet they did not seem to make the news- 
paper headlines! It is noteworthy, however, that 
a man of Arnold’s important position in the 
administration will not hesitate to appear in a 
journal looked upon as radical by many. Perhaps 
The Canadian Forum should ask for an article on 
National Steel Car by—but who can be thought of 
at Ottawa as filling Arnold’s democratic role? 


The number of societies and organizations 
attempting to form opinion in the United States is 
legion, but there is a comparatively new one that 
should be watched by Canadian progressives. This 
is the Union for Democratic Action at 220 West 
40th Street, New York. Its chairman is Reinhold 
Niebuhr, its executive committee contains Freda 
Kirchwey, Lewis Corey and George Counts, while 
amongst its sponsors one sees the name of J. King 
Gordon. Its slogan is “a two-way fight for demo- 
cracy—at home and abroad,” and it believes that 
a program of economic reconstruction is an integral 
part of the defense of democracy. It is one more 
proof of the growing conviction amongst all true 
democrats that the emergency of the war, far from 
justifying the postponement of social reform, 
makes it all the more imperative if the democracies 
are to meet and overcome the menace of fascism. 


It should be remembered that among the more 
interventionist groups in the United States there 
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are two wings of opinion. There is a realist school 
which argues that Britain is an advance post for 
American defense, and that pure self-interest 
demands the maintenance of that post. This is a 
practical, power-politics approach to an immediate 
danger, and contains little idealism. Those who 
want to aid Britain for this reason are not likely 
to want to promise American support for some 
post-war European system. Their one aim is to 
stop Hitler, and they want to stop him more because 
he is aggressive than because he is fascist. 

The other interventionists are the _ idealists. 
They have a vision of America coming into her own 
as a great world power devoted to the spread of 
democracy all over the globe. The president’s 
words give support to this idea; Henry Luce 
expressed it in an editorial in Life; Clarence Streit’s 
movement is in the same vein; Henry Wallace 
talked of it when he spoke of America’s “second 
opportunity.”” Members of this wing are supreme- 
ly interested in war aims; the war holds little 
interest for them except in so far as it represents 
a step forward in human evolution, a clearing of 
the path toward a supra-nationalism. Not all of 
them are in favor of active belligerency at present, 
but all look forward to a new world order of some 
kind and want America to assume a major role in 
its creation. A number—-Mr. Willkie is one—identi- 
fy “free enterprise” with this new order, looking 
forward to a finer capitalism, decent and expan- 
sive; but there are also those who are not frightened 
by the inevitable changes coming over the relations 
between business and government and who see the 
future as either planned democratically or planned 
by fuehrers. From this section of opinion is coming 
the most constructive influence in American 
foreign policy. To strengthen their hand more 
will have to be said by Britain and the dominions 
about peace aims than has yet appeared. How 
anyone can fail to see this is past understanding. 
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series of articles edited by Victor Gollancz 

and contributed by the editor, John 
Strachey, and George Orwell with a preface by 
H. J. Laski. It is appropriately introduced by 
correspondence between the editor and the Dean of 
Canterbury. The latter is no doubt selected as a 
type of the political innocents of the Left whose 
radical sympathies have led them to support 
activities organized by Communists whose real 
aims they would quickly repudiate. There are 
some of these political innocents of the Left in 
Canada who should read it. But all who are inter- 
ested in the future of the Communist party, and 
that should include all politically-minded persons, 
will also read it with profit. 

Before the outbreak of war and for a few weeks 
thereafter, the Communist party throughout the 
world was foremost’in urging opposition to Nazism. 
No one was more insistent or more realistic in his 
warnings of the deadly seriousness of the Nazi 
revolution than your Communist. Particularly, 
the Communist party pointed out the ruthless 
destruction of every vestige of working class 
organization wherever Hitler triumphed. It urged 
the codperation of all democratic elements, from 
patriotic Conservative to Liberal to Socialist, in an 
effort to defeat the appeasers and restrain Nazi 
aggression. In that period the authors of the 
present book, who were selectors for the Left Book 
Club, codperated closely with the Communists and 
incurred the intense dislike of all reactionaries and 
appeasers. 

Today they write to expose the Communist party 
line. In September, 1939, even after the Nazi- 
Soviet pact had been signed, the Communist party 
in Britain and elsewhere supported Great Britain 
in the war. Harry Pollitt, the British Communist 
leader, issued a statement giving their reasons for 
so doing, a statement of which the authors make 
full use. The Nazi-Soviet pact was explained away 
somehow as a subtle and successful anti-Hitler 
move. 

In October the “line” changed. Since then the 
Communist party has adopted a policy of “revolu- 
tionary defeatism’ and has used throughout the 
world one method or another to encompass the 
defeat of the democracies. This policy is based 
upon a doctrinaire acceptance of the theory that 
the situation as between Great Britain and Ger- 
many today is parallel to that between Russia and 
Germany in 1917. On this theory, the true enemy 
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Under Which King, Bezonian - - 


F, A. Brewin 








of the Socialist is his own government, whose defeat 
should be encompassed at all costs. Any distinc- 
tion between Nazism and Capitalist democracy 
should be disregarded. Peace must be sought at 
once by negotiation with Hitler and acceptance 
presumably of the terms he dictates. Such a peace 
is to be converted by some mysterious alchemy into 
a revolutionary situation both in Germany and the 
defeated countries, in which, it is presumed, Com- 
munists will take control and establish Socialism 
with the help, moral or perhaps military, of the 
Soviet Union. 

This policy is analyzed and attacked by the 
authors. They show the fallacy of comparing 1917 
to 1941. Any attempt to weaken the government 
of Britain or her allies now would contribute to a 
Hitler victory which would rivet Hitler’s tyranny 
more firmly on Europe as a whole as well as on 
Germany itself. The parallel with Brest Litovsk 
is fantastically unreal. The defeat of France con- 
hived in and encouraged by the Communist Party 
illustrates the absurdity of the Communist theory 
that out of defeat grows the victory of the work- 
ing class. No last minute “People’s Government” 
arose at the eleventh hour to beat back the German 
war machine, nor under modern conditions is such 
an occurrence possible. The Soviet Union did not 
stir to aid the defeated armies of France. The 
defeat of France, so far from producing a revolu- 
tionary situation in either Germany or France en- 
abling the Socialists or working-class to take con- 
trol, established Hitler and his puppets, whose chief 
similarity is their bitter dislike and fear of work- 
ing-class organizations, firmly in the saddle. They 
are likely to be dislodged only by the victory of 
Britain, which the Communists are doing their 
best to sabotage. No doubt Communists are among 
the working men of Europe whose slave labor is 
unwillingly strengthening the German war 
machine. 

The authors trace the consistent working out of 
the policy in Britain from October, 1939, to Jan- 
uary, 1941. On the one hand, there has been openly 
defeatist propaganda. It is said that Churchill 
and his cabinet represent an imperialism indis- 
tinguishable from Hitlerism and that the British 
government is the immediate enemy, Hitler accord- 
ing to this view being a remote threat easily 
handled once Churchill has been replaced by 4 
“People’s Government.” Any form of Americal 
codperation with Great Britain has been attacked 
consistently (a policy which has put Communists 
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in the U.S.A. in the anti-Roosevelt isolationist 
ranks with big business appeasers, Nazi Bundists, 
and Fascists of all sorts). Industrial strife has 
been deliberately fomented and factory workers 
have been urged to cease work during air raid 
“slerts.”’ Labor leaders, such as Ernest Bevin, who 
are compelled by the necessities of codperation in 
the government to compromise some of the 
demands of labor, have been selected for specially 
virulent attacks. Any inefficiency in supplying air 
raid shelters has been exploited to the full, not 
primarily to secure improvement but to encourage 
defeatism. Even when invasion of England seemed 
imminent, The Daily Worker counselled its readers 
to stay out of the Home Guard. In addition to 
more or less open defeatism, the Communists in 
Britain have organized an indirect form of “defeat- 
ism.” For example, the People’s Convention 
presents demands which in themselves are reason- 
able enough but in the context of competition with 
war necessity cannot but hinder the war effort. 


In short, the Communist Party in England, as in 
France, has been working for the defeat of the 
democracies. Many devoted, able, and otherwise 
intelligent people have been working for the down- 
fall of what they believe in. This tragedy has 


prompted the use of a title which will be offensive 
to many. The authors are polite enough to point 
out that in using the word “Betrayal” they are 


speaking objectively. They leave no doubt that 
they believe the basis for the change in the attitude 
of the Communist parties throughout the world is 
the habit of obedience to a line dictated by Moscow 
in the interests or supposed interests of the “Social- 
ist Fatherland.” From professional redbaiters 
such a view might be suspect but coming from those 
who have not hesitated to codperate with Com- 
munists themselves and with such a weight of 
circumstantial evidence to support it the conclu- 
sion is inescapable. 


What of the Communist Party in Canada? What 
light does this book throw on what has happened 
to the Communists here? Here too, after a few 
weeks of indecision at the beginning of the war, the 
local party swung into line. Since then the Com- 
munists of Canada have been faithful to the policy 
of revolutionary defeatism. But external circum- 
stances have been very different from those in 
Britain. Instead of being given rope to show 
beyond a doubt their real attitude and to discredit 
themselves thoroughly in the public eye, the open 
Communists have been interned without trial (98 
of them, according to a recent statement to parlia- 
ment) and many others have been driven into hid- 
ing or out of the country. Their party has been 
made illegal and their literature suppressed. Those 
who are not open Communists have had to be con- 
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tent with using propaganda so indirect in its 
approach to the policy of revolutionary defeatism 
as almost to defeat itself. The Canadian Tribune, 
for example, has escaped all but an almost friendly, 
certainly a helpful suspension for three weeks, by 
a process of selecting material from respectable 
sources which does no more than suggest to the 
initiate the futility of supporting the war. Secret 
instructions to party members to attack the C.C.F. 
and trade union leaders who support Canada’s 
policy of fighting against Nazi world domination 
have never seen the light of day. The net result 
is that already Communists in Canada have been 
prevented from cutting their own throats and from 
exposing their defeatist, if not treasonable, outlook 
to a public far too sensible to accept their doctrine 
of revolutionistry defeatism. Instead they have 
been enabled to achieve something of a silent 
martyrdom and no doubt will be in a strong posi- 
tion to exploit economic discontent and war weari- 
ness when they emerge from internment camps at 
the end of the war. 


To defeat this possibility, the Canadian govern- 
ment should do the three things advocated by 
Gollancz in his epilogue. First, they should care- 
fully explain in factories and elsewhere the real 
meaning of Communist policy since the change of 
line. There would then be no need for suppression. 
Secondly, there should be a great propaganda 
campaign explaining with factual detail drawn from 
Germany and conquered territories just what 
would happen to workers if there were a Nazi 
victory. Thirdly, legitimate grievances should be 
remedied, collective bargaining enforced, social 
legislation extended to cut the ground away from 
the Communist campaign. 

Lastly, though Gollancz does not need to empha- 
size this in England, Communists should be accord- 
ed the rights of fair trial and the protection of 
democratic processes. To deny them their rights 
is to give them ammunition for time to come to 
strengthen the conviction upon which their whole 
philosophy is based. To refuse them such trials 
is to admit weakness and inability to cope with 
their ideas, which is entirely unnecessary. It is 
based upon a fatal mistrust of the people of 
Canada, who are quite as hostile to Nazism as are 
Canadian leaders. 

The epilogue by Gollancz on “Political Morality” 
is particularly recommended to those who, admir- 
ing the single-minded devotion of the Communist 
to their vision of what is necessary to establish a 
better social order, may be tempted to codéperate 
with them at some later date when international 
developments may have brought about a change 
in their present party line. No political party can 
afford to be self-righteous or too nice in its methods 
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and no doubt some Communists are individually 
men and women of high character. It remains 


true, however, that any political philosophy which 
expressly justifies in theory and encourages in 
practice any amount of systematic lying and skul- 
duggery for the cause produces results which in- 


evitably vitiate any good that may be inherent in it. 
This view of the fatal weakness of Communism 
is not novel but it is valuable to have it emphasized 
by one who has been familiar with and not un- 
friendly to the Communist Party himself. 


Long Hours -- Low Output 


Frank Fraser 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS UP 

Workmen’s Compensation Board 

Chairman Sees Worst Year Yet 
(Toronto Daily Star) 


NDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS are on the increase 
l and at the present tempo will reach an all-time 
high this year, according to John Harold, 
chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
“At present over 2,000 accidents are reported to 
us every week,” he said, “and this year, if the rate 
continues as it is, there will be over 100,000 indus- 
trial accidents reported.” 

There were numerous reasons for the increase in 
mishaps, Mr. Harold explained. More people were 
being absorbed in industrial organizations. Many 
of them were practically untrained men, women, 
boys and girls. Then, too, everyone was working 
under great pressure because of the war. 

“A great deal more could be done than is being 
done to reduce this terrible toll in industry,” he 


declared. 
—Toronto Daily Star, May, 1941 


Mr. Harold said a mouthful there, but he failed 
to mention—or perhaps the microscopic news re- 
port of a terrible and vital fact omitted—the reason 
behind probably a large majority of those maimings 
and killings of workers essential to Canada’s and 
democracy’s war effort.- (Don’t forget that his 
figures cover only Ontario.) 

What is that reason? Lengthening of working 
hours, which World War I statistics proved and re- 
proved responsible for breaking down efficiency 
and hampering the national effort. Yet Britain, in 
the panic following Dunkirk, relaxed control of 
hours for a time. Only for a time, though; then 
the government was wise enough to check the 
energy-sapping, nerve-sawing stretchout. 

Not so Canada’s government, which permitted 
employers a free hand in lengthening work hours. 
And those hours were lengthened, at will. At 
Christmas, 1940, for instance, most Toronto muni- 
tions workers were doing seven days a week, many 
of them twelve hours a day. One aircraft firm 
had cut to a six day week, following the example 
of a Fort Erie company, and found efficiency 
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increased. Others have since followed the example, 
but thousands of munitions and essential workers 
are still slaving the full seven days to produce less 
in the long run than if their hours approached the 
normal standard. At least, that’s the answer given 
by figures gathered all over Britain, in various war 
industries, during the conflict of 25 years ago. 


These figures, with accompanying remarks, were 
given by Dr. K. S. Bernhardt of the department of 
psychology, University of Toronto, in an address to 
the Workers’ Educational Association, Toronto 
branch, which the daily press didn’t report. 


A man named Vernon made a study in 1915 of 
women workers in a large English munitions fac- § 
tory. At the start they were working an average 
of 74.8 hours a week, cut to 66.2 hours by absences. 
Vernon took production at that time as 100. After 
20 weeks the hours were reduced to 61.5 (54.8, 
allowing for absences). During the period those 
reduced hours were in effect, the women’s hourly 
production rose to 134, the weekly production to 
111. Next reduction of hours to 54.8 (45.6 actual- 
ly), jumped hourly production to 158, weekly to 
121. 

Men in a munitions plant, working 66.7 (58.2) 
hours a week, were able to produce 122 percent 
hourly and 106 percent weekly of the original 
amount, when hours were cut to 62.8 (50.5) ; and 
139 percent hourly, 122 percent weekly, after a 
further cut to 56.5 (51.2) hours a week. 


Vernon also found that in one plant where hours 
were reduced from eight to six a day (25 percent), 
production fell only 11 to 14 percent an hour, and 
on the other hand that when the hours worked by 
girls in a munitions plant were increased from 8%4 
to 1014 a day, output fell to the extent of approxi- 
mately one hour’s production each day. He also 
found that those working the day after night work 
produced an average of six percent less than others. 


On the subject of increased absences after hours 
had been lengthened, it was found, in a study of 
about 14,000 workers in an English munitions 
plant, that a pre-war absentee rate of six percent 
rose at once, when long hours and a seven-day week 
were instituted. Beginning with 7.9 in September, 
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1914, it had risen an average of 9.3 by the end of 
the year, and by November, 1915, had increased to 
12.8 percent. The average for the last four months 
of 1915 was 12.2—more than double the pre-war 
rate. Part of it was due to actual illness, part to 
fatigue so extreme that the worker believed him- 
self to be ill, it was found. 

In the spring of 1917 another munitions plant 
was studied, and an hour cut from 6314 to 54 
weekly was found to have reduced absences from 
11.8 to six percent. What it amounted to, in fine, 
was that, with greatly reduced hours, the company 
got 51.2 actual hours of work from its employees 
each week instead of 50.5. 

Dr. Florence studied sickness in a large engineer- 
ing firm. In August, 1915, 46 hours a week brought 
a 2.8 loss of time from illness. Raised to 4914 in 
September, they brought a time loss of 3.2 percent 
from illness. October’s average was 53 work hours 
a week, and illness wasted 3.85 hours a week. In 
November they were cut to 5114, and sickness loss 
fell to 3.1 percent; while a further cut, to 46 1-3, 
in December, brought the loss down to 2.77. 

The 12-hour daily shift in one factory sent 8.8 
percent of the women workers home sick during 
the first quarter; the second quarter saw 11.69 
sick; the third quarter 12.58; and the figures, fall- 
ing to 12 next quarter, then jumped to 15.03 and 
19.34, a staggering figure. In that same factory 
it was found that accidents among women workers 
were three times as numerous in a 12-hour as in a 
10-hour day. 

Nor were Dr. Bernhardt’s examples all from 
experiments carried on by others. He recalled that 
in 1917 he himself had been working 84 hours a 
week in a shell factory. “At the end of three 
months,” he remarked, “I had to be taken home and 
dumped into bed, where I had to lie about a month, 
completely exhausted. Today, 24 years later, I still 
have some of the effects of that three months’ 
drain and strain .. . Before that, in 1915, I worked 
in a factory making shell boxes. There were 
dozens of boys there doing men’s work, 60 hours a 
week. I’ll never forget the succession of accidents!” 

Summing up, he said, “Any attempt to increase 
hours without decreasing the intensity of work 
results in decreased production; increased absences; 
more accidents; spoiled work; high labor turnover ; 
worker dissatisfaction. 

“In wartime,” he added, “it’s even more import- 
ant than normally that we carry on leisure activity 
of recreation, sports, culture. We’re under an 
abnormal strain by constantly thinking of the war, 
and if the working day is to be lengthened too it 
won’t be long until some of us won’t be able to 
carry on very effectively. 

“Most important factor of all, however, is not 
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the number of hours worked, pay, illumination, or 
those things, but the feeling of the worker. He’s 
a human being, and if he can feel his job is import- 
ant, that he’s doing a job that’s vital, those other 
things will become relatively unimportant. Gener- 
ally, though, the worker is thought of as a machine 
or a cog—and that’s largely the fault of the work- 
ers themselves, a fault which organizations like the 
Workers’ Educational Association are trying to 
remedy. 

“What we need,” he concluded, “is some inde- 
pendent, well-trained individuals, with the view- 
point both of the war effort and of the worker’s 
welfare, to go into industry and make a careful 
study of variations in conditions and their effects 
on production, and then advise as to the most effi- 
cient hours of work and other conditions.” 


O Canada! 


QUEBEC WOMEN TO AID TROOPS 
Granted Permission To Knit Socks On Sundays 
The Cardinal attached several conditions to the conces- 
sion.... the knitting bees must be held only in the after- 
noon and evening and not during the hours of masses, and 
any cause of scandal must be avoided. 
(Montreal Gazette, June 5) 


But if, by some strange accident, the German claim 
be right, if fear and melancholy drove Hess’ mind to mad- 
ness, what then? What will be the impact upon the mind 
of the German people? Upon the minds of the able 
leaders of the German army? Will they not ask them- 
selves, in the fear of their secret hearts, of the possibility 
that Hitler, too, is mad? Of the possibility that Germany 
is being led to destruction by a band of madmen? Will 
the thought not come to them that on some dark, terrible 
day, Hitler, too, may desert them? 

(The Ottawa Journal, May 14) 


Rev. W. R. Brown described the war as a blessing in 
disguise for those women who once had nothing better 
to do than play bridge and sip tea and wine. 

(Vancouver News Herald, May 12) 


A conscientious objector is not an asset to a fighting 
force since he honestly believes that in slaying his enemy 
he is defying his God. A nucleus of such men can act in 
the same way in an army as bacteria do in a bottle of 
milk. 

(Regina Leader Post, June 3) 


The correct interpretation of the dream of Nebuchad- 
nezzar recorded in Daniel 2:34, concerning the monster of 
metal with “feet of clay,” is that British Imperialism and a 
colonial policy of uplifting unenlightened peoples will 
continue until the second coming of Jesus Christ. 

Report of sermon delivered by Rev. W. Arnold Bennett 
(Vancouver Sun, April 21) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to 
Dorothy McMaster, Toronto. All contributions should 
contain original clipping, the date and name of publication 
from which taken. 
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W THAT THE YOUNGER British writers, 
especially those of the pre-war left-wing, 
are thinking in the midst of air-raids, 

may be partly realized by a study of Horizon, an 

English monthly, launched in January 1940 by 

Cyril Connolly and Stephen Spender, and, at last 

reports, still afloat. It represents a serious attempt 

to keep open a channel for experiment and tradition 
in the arts, and free and running comment in the 
now inseparable sciences of politics and war. 

Naturally, since it is new and its office has 
apparently been visited more frequently by bombs 
than by hundred-pound cheques, Horizon is not a 
perfect magazine. Its book reviewers, for example, 
do not seem to take their job seriously, and incline 
to write amputated belles lettres in which they refer 
airily to Saroyan as the ‘modern Gorky,’ and Zola 
as the ‘French equivalent’ of Kipling. Moreover, 
the ‘prose poems’ which the editors encourage, in 
the genial hope of restoring a more imaginative 
vocabulary to fiction, are only fluffy pretties. The 
authentic prose poetry of our times appears spon- 
taneously in the best novels (How Green Was My 
Valley, The Grapes of Wrath, Time and the River) 
and does not seem to respond to artificial cultiva- 
tion. 

Horizon’s short stories are, also, somewhat un- 
satisfactory and, to judge from the answers to a 
questionnaire sent out to subscribers, not popular. 
The editors excuse themselves by advancing a cur- 
ious argument: ‘The day of the great short story is 
over, because there are too few authors who are 
capable of reducing life to the proportions and 
unities of that small space.’ There is no doubt that 
Life-with-a-capital seems a particularly large and 
wormy apple to clutch in the small hand of a short 
story these days, but it has not been so much easier 
to get hold of it in the last sixty years (the years in 
which most of the great short stories have been 
written). And surely no artist worthy of the name 
ever tried to ‘reduce life’ to a short story, not even 
the amateur psychiatrists who write what stories 
Horizon has published. None of these compositions 
seem to have been affected by the war; most are 
over-written studies of eccentricity, dated and 
lugubrious, reading somewhat like Freud revamp- 
ing Dickens. A _ notable exception is V. S. 
Pritchett’s “The Saint,” where the author has had 
the sense to treat a comic religious fanatic comically 
(and to make his place of origin, Toronto). Hori- 
zon has not, however, published any stories as mem- 
orable as the best in Lehmann’s New Writing, or 
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the Penguin Parade, or as good even as the average 
story of H. E. Bates, A. E. Coppard, or Liam 
O’Flaherty, to name only three living Britishers; 
nor will its editors secure good stories so long as 
they condescend towards the genre. On the other 
hand, the too infrequent bits of reportage, as of a 
day’s work in a munitions factory, are much live- 
lier. 

The poetry is of a distinctly higher order, and of 
high interest for the study of England today. 
Auden has contributed a number of poems in a 
newer style; though still preachy and lumpy he 
makes greater concessions to clarity and displays a 
new humility. In his elegy on Freud, for example, 
there is little of his public-school snootiness or pub- 
lic-school-teacher didacticism, and, instead, there 
is a quiet earnestness to memorialize a great spirit. 
It is not one of his best pieces, but it is one which 
is indicative of a certain chastening which has come 
over the messianic rebels of the thirties. Day 
Lewis is most surprisingly represented by extracts 
from a deft, colloquial and lovely translation of 
Vergil’s Georgics. Always the most human of the 
Auden group, he has here, and in some verses on 
aspects of the war in England, written with a fine 
and unashamed lyricism. There have been a num- 
ber of newer poets: William R. Rodgers, a brilliant 
technician who draws images from the most prosy 
rounds of modern life for strangely moving effects; 
George Barker, rhythmic but tortuously apocalyp- 
tic, W. Ruthven Todd, Adam Drinan, the soldier 
Alun Lewis, J. R. Ackerly, and others. The last 
named’s commemorative ‘“Micheldelver” is a ballad 
on an obscure resister of commons-enclosure hanged 
a hundred years ago. It is a stimulating example 
of the use of clear yet intellectualized narrative to 
express important contemporary emotions. 

Some of Horizon’s poetry, it is true, still labors 
under the curse of pedantry and obscurantism 
which has beset all verse in the last two decades. 
Its readers complain about this but, again, the 
editors blame Life: ‘Contemporary poetry is 
obscure because the relationship is unclassified 
between the poet and modern society.’ And agail 
one might ask, when was it otherwise? Could 
Milton have been able to ‘classify’ his relationship 
to English society of 1667, or Shakespeare to his of 
1603? Yet their poetry, though concentrated, and, 
if Mr. Empson likes, poetically ‘ambiguous,’ is high 
noon compared to the stygian terrors of most 
modern verse. Moreover, the poet who writes for 
Horizon knows vastly more about his audience than 
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any poet of a previous generation since Chaucer. 
If he had not already guessed, the answers to 
Horizon’s questionnaire would have told him that 
he would be read mainly by unmarried male school- 
teachers, and young civil-servants-who-read-the- 
New-Statesman, whose average income is five 
hundred pounds a year, and who are intelligent in 
the main but, by their own confession, both unable 
and unwilling to follow the cabalistics of some of 
Horizon’s poets. It is obviously not his audience 
which bedevils our modern poet. I think it is 
partly the editors, partly the writers themselves. 


Obscurity became a cult with Eliot’s ‘Waste 
Land,” elaborated into a fashion by the Auden 
group and now observed as a duty by their disciples 
at home and abroad. Sure proof that the fad has 
outworn itself is seen in its having recently been 
taken up by our Canadian songsters. Auden and 
the earlier obscurantists are now established and 
can afford to be clear; in fact, as we have observed, 
they are trying to be, though it does not come easy 
to them. But the young ones dare not take the risk 
of being understood. For nothing condemns a poet 
today more quickly than his being thought ‘simple, 
sensuous and passionate.’ The private symbol and 
the carefully bewildering phrase, introduced by 
Eliot to rescue poetry from the saccharine Geor- 
gians and impregnating it with some of the subtlety 
and range of modern philosophic thought, were 
fashion-plated into a new poetic diction by the 


Auden group in an effort to streamline Marx. 
Unintelligibility is today a mannerism which must 
be affected by any new poet who wishes to gain 


entrance into the high-brow magazines. Conse- 
quently, in Horizon, as in its nearest American 
cousin, Partisan Review, one now meets with poems 
by major figures (Spender, Lewis, etc.) which are 
so nearly simple one feels they could not have got 
by the editors if the author had been unknown— 
and poems by fledglings which have been accepted 
partly because the editors do not understand them. 
The simple way out is for the editor to have the 
courage of his readers; let them announce that no 
poem will be printed which he is not prepared to 
explain to any reader with senior matriculation, at 
least a normal I.Q., and access to the O.E.D. 


This should not be difficult, since the poetry 
editor, Spender himself, writes that in his own 
verse he now wants above all to be lucid, precisely 
because the world is so chaotic, and agrees that 
poetry must become less abstract and imaginative. 
Lewis confesses that “aiming at art we only strike 
the arty” and like Stephen’s uncle, J. A. Spender, 
urges poets now to “speak for common suffering 
men.” Stephen Spender, however, feels that he 
does not know enough about common man to write 
about him and in his critical remarks, fails to make 
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the very vital distinctions between popularity and 
commercialism, universality of emotion and the 
banal or sentimental, the quotable and the jingling. 
But he is seeking for change, and change is ripe. 


My guess is that the turn will be, granting the 
defeat of Hitler and the maintenance of a Britain 
free to experiment and progress in the arts, toward 
a new romanticism. The idealism and rebellious- 
ness apparently so necessary in the poet when he 
is young had been roused in the thirties almost 
solely by a movement which turned out to be but a 
gangster’s parody of socialism. But though the 
Moscow-Berlin Pact brought only belated dis- 
illusionment to the Auden group, the consequent 
war against Hitler has provided not merely new 
shocks and horrors but also new opportunities to 
observe and share and celebrate the heroic virtues. 
Already in Horizon there are signs of what may be 
a great swing of the literary pendulum. There is 
not only the partial abandonment by the poets prev- 
iously mentioned of wry elliptic satire and finicky 
querulous rationality, and the turn to simpler 
lyrical and narrative forms, and plainer emotional 
utterance. There is also a considerable body of 
prose criticism which steps even farther. Peter 
Quennel, for example, in an article entitled “The 
Romantic Catastrophe,” goes to the length of 
suggesting that the early death of Keats prevented 
a healthy non-nationalistic development of the 
romantic movement which might have forestalled 
the debasement of romanticism into racial cultism, 
and so have changed the ‘whole face’ of Europe 
today. Though, considered politically, Mr. Quen- 
nel’s thesis is simply an absurd application of the 
banana-peel theory of history, aesthetically it is 
significant. So also are the several respectful 
essays on such lately unfashionable writers as 
Byron and Oscar Wilde. It is perhaps worth 
recalling here that the conscious beginnings of 
nineteenth century romanticism were made in the 
midst of the Napoleonic wars. 


The change is observable also in the relation of 
the poet to the war itself. In the earlier issues of 
Horizon, before the fall of France, very few poems 
about the military realities were published, and the 
editors, while considering the fighting necessary 
and lesser evil to a Hitler peace, urged artists to 
ignore it, as a natural enemy to their art. Later 
a soldier-contributor and established artist from the 
intellectual-pacifist days, Goronwy Rees, roundly 
attacked and routed the editors for their inconsist- 
ency in demanding the defeat of Hitler as a safe- 
guard for art and yet urging artists to avoid the 
subject. In the last year there has been a marked 
increase in poetry, descriptive and reflective, about 
the battle of Britain, poetry, moreover, which is 
increasingly alert to the strange persistent beauties 





of humanity and the earth in the midst of horrors. 
Without succumbing in advance to the cheap gus- 
toes of fascism, or abandoning their belief in the 
necessity of socialism and internationalism, the 
young British writers have nevertheless contrived 
to turn their backs on the strict rationalism of 
Marx and to be seeking for a new reconciliation of 
the real and the ideal. There is, most of all, a re- 
assertion of the importance of the heroic and the 
religious-humanistic emotions, the latter best sum- 
med perhaps in Auden’s much-quoted statement of 
the biological imperative: “We must love one 
another or die.” 


The issues have been somewhat confused by the 
fact that Auden, MacNeice, Isherwood, O’Flaherty, 
and several other headliners of the Pseudo-Marxist 
Thirties, fled to the United States with the onset 
of war, and there, with the exception of MacNeice, 
intend to stay. Auden appears to believe that Old 
England’s winding sheet is, culturally speaking, 
already woven, whoever wins the war, and having 
pulled up his roots, is now dangling them in the 
face of what he most asininely calls the rootless 
Americans. MacNeice, however, grew too curious 
about what was happening, and returned. Spender 
and Lewis, who never left, attempted somewhat 
lame defenses of their erstwhile colleagues from the 
charges of literary and moral desertion. The 
issues are not greatly important, though it is per- 
haps portentous that for the first time in history, 
several leading English poets left their country in 
war to become American citizens. What is more 
significant is that there are equally important and 
libertarian poets remaining at home to set an 
example of solidarity with a still-possible world of 
tomorrow in Europe. 


Horizon's political commentators are not trying 
to blueprint that world; British reverses in arms do 
not encourage quite that much_ confidence. 
Spender, who began, but found himself too unsure 
to continue, a “September Journal” at the war’s 
outbreak, sees at war’s end either a Hitler-Stalin- 
ized Europe with death to free science and art, or 
an attempted repetition of Versailles leading to 
more wars (in which case he would become a 
pacifist), or a socialized Europe with checks 
somehow against the regimentation of the individ- 
ual. At the same time, he compromises with his 
own pro-Moscow past by acknowledging an intel- 
lectual debt to the Stalinists and a desire to help 
them save their faces. One of their number, the 
only one to write in Horizon, does not help matters 
however, by reaffirming, in March 1940, that 
Stalin’s pact prevented Chamberlain from begin- 
ning an imperialist war against Russia! A more 
sensible issue is raised two months later by R. H. 
S. Crossman: would a British post-war labor gov- 
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ernment not itself inevitably turn to autocracy? 
Crossman thinks not; that it is only the intellectuals 
who are afraid of their own historical shadow; the 
working-class are the natural enemies of totalitar- 
ianism, though not of benevolent centralized power, 
J. B. Priestley sees, however, a danger in the indif- 
ference of British labor leaders to that same 
rebellious spirit in art which has raised them up in 
politics. 

In August, after the fall of France Horizon in- 
duced a major-general to analyze the causes of 
British unpreparedness; he finds them in a lack of 
national self-sufficiency, self-discipline, military 
science, and leadership. Editorial comment sug- 
gests that Connelly is afraid the general is talking 
fascism. In September an American Trotskyist, 
Greenberg, reiterates the classic Marxist dogma 
that Britain must first abandon capitalism for 
socialism if she is to defeat fascism, but here the 
editorial comment reminds us that Hitler is not 
waiting to be defeated by a soviet England, and 
must be beaten now by the generalship and govern- 
ment which the workers accept. By April of this 
year, however, the editors are admittedly wavering 
once more, seeing “nearly all true values endanger- 
ed” by the war’s continuation, yet supporting 
Churchill for the present and hoping for eventual 
leadership from the Priestleys, Crossmans, and 
New Statesman journalist-intelligentzia. In_ all 
this there is observable a general determination to 
fight; with some it may only be for self-preserva- 
tion (MacNeice), but with others it is in the sub- 
dued hope of fighting later for more positive human 
gains. 

The great weakness of Horizon, however, is its 
vacillating reluctance to accept the consequences 
both of the act of fighting and of the need for 
socialism—a distrust of military efficiency as 
incipient fascism, and above all a middleclass in- 
tellectual’s blindness to the political importance of 
the army itself. The most daring desire entertain- 
ed by the editors is for ‘government by a democratic 
elite of the efficient . . . with eventual political 
support from the armed forces’. Why ‘eventual’? 
And why only ‘support’? Again, Brian Howard 
contributes three sets of notes on the fall of France 
and reaches the conclusion that the debacle was 
entirely due to the French censorship and the pre- 
ponderance of right-wing men in the government. 
It had nothing to do with Hitler’s ‘superior 
weapons’, for ‘stands are made with hearts’! Such 
fatuities can be written and published only by men 
who are themselves out of touch with the army, 
the munition workers, the firefighters—in other 
words, the British masses today. The support of 
these masses for the high ideals of art and gover?- 
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ment which Horizon espouses must not be ‘eventual’ 
but immediate and continuous. 


Horizon’s editors do not need to join the army 
themselves to see this—the mere task of editing a 
monthly journal in London should keep them 
sufficiently aware of the effectiveness of ‘superior 
weapons’. No, what they need is to join their 
hearts and minds with the ordinary men and women 
who today are gripped in war and tomorrow will 
be called on, if the worst does not come, to build 
the future. Armies, victorious or otherwise, will 
not disband easily after this holocaust, especially 
if it is to wander into the old world of unemploy- 
ment. Nor need they. Discipline, efficiency and 
leadership are not prerogatives of fascism yet; but 
they will become so if the intellectual men of good 
will do not face the simple fact that they must 
speak directly and repeatedly and intelligibly to 
the masses in the army and the factory, and speak 
now. One satisfied soldier subscriber to Horizon 
would be worth more in the long run, culturally as 
well as politically, than a hundred from the kind of 
chuckleheaded and dated intellectual on the side- 
lines who needs private sybilline revelations both 
for his poetry and his politics. A realization of all 
this, or a failure to see it, will help decide whether 
they are to be a horizon over which tomorrow’s sun 
will rise or sink. 


Correspondence 


Mrs. Gertrude Knapp, Thorold, Ontario, writes: I should 
like to point out some statements in your Pax Americana 
(June, 1941) that seem to me to be in error. “Nearly all 
the day-dreaming about Anglo-Saxon union is taking 
place on this side of the line.” This dream has been in 
the minds of forward-thinking individuals of Britain for 
a generation and more; H. G. Wells, Lord Halifax, Lord 
Tweedsmuir, W. B. Curry, etc. The enclosed folder gives 
some idea of the scope of the work now being done on 
both sides of the Atlantic but by no means exhausts the 
list. 

“Clarence Streit has taken the place of Dr. Buchman, 
etc.” Can you verify this? I, for one, have never been 
interested in Buchmanism except as a phenomenon. I 
neither condemn nor approve. Evidently the movement 
(Buchmanism) has satisfied the search of many human 
hearts. Why sneer at the reed which may be a support 
to some? 


Please let me point out that Clarence Streit does not 
claim for his constitution draft anything but a suggested 
plan for formal union. He says definitely that such work 
must be left to the proper expert authorities. Surely the 
Canadian Forum is alive to the present drift of humanity 
towards union transcending national boundaries? I 
sometimes think that the Canadian Forum lacks courtesy 
in its presentation of public questions. Why are so many 
socialists like that? 
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G. C. Thomson, Swift Current, writes: I find you exas- 
perating, and that is good for me for I am in the fifties, 
so I shouldn’t complain. Also I find your book reviews 
uncommonly good, and indeed my chief complaints are 
only two: first, that you publish such tripe (generally, 
that is) in the way of “poetry;” and second, that you are 
so unfairly ill-balanced towards the conventional middle- 
classes. I suppose I am one of these, but I am ashamed 
of myself, and I do what I can to speed the glad day of 
our deliverance: only I don’t think it will do even a brave 
proletarian much good if that comes too fast. I want a 
training against chaos. Now you seem to imagine (or 
anyhow some of your writers do) that as long as we get 
rid of an income-tax-paying class even chaos will have no 
terrors. Now that’s doing you an injustice: but there is 
some truth behind the impressionism. We have got still 
to do a lot of persuading before we can rant too stridently 
at the middle-class. And as to your POETS—I don't 
revile all of them: Donald Stewart’s METAMORPHOSIS 
is good: but such jokes as Harold Andrews’ LAURA 
(though it is at least musical) and Hambleton’s LOVE 
SONG (which isn’t even that), are beneath the FORUM’S 
form! Yes, I’m in earnest. 


Rev. N. D. Pilcher, Maple Grove, Que., writes: In the 
June issue, Mr. R. E. K. Pemberton gave us some good 
stuff in commenting on Middleton Murry’s “The Betrayal 
of Christ by the Churches.” As a Christian priest, I know 
of what these men speak; although it is only fair to add 
that Murry was speaking primarily of the situation in 
England. 

Although it is largely true that “you cannot change men 
without changing their institutions,” it seems equally true 
that you cannot change institutions without changing men. 
There has to be a beginning somewhere, surely in some 
individual. I think that one reason why we have so little 
progress or change in our Canadian political scene is 
because we have so few (if anv) leaders in that sphere 
of our national life. Certainly no society which values its 
liberties can fail to take into full consideration the sup- 
reme worth of human personality, of every living soul. 
The Christian church is not and never can be a totalitarian 
institution, unless it is to be as disloyal to its Founder as 
Murry suggests it is even now. 

It is declared that “literally nothing, in terms of cor- 
porate action has issued” from the various efforts of the 
church to work for reforms. But it is not so much for 
corporate action as for the leavening of the whole lump, 
for its influence on public opinion, that the church was 
commissioned to work. The fact that there is such a 
demand for change, that much has been done and we 
demand a great deal more, is a tribute to the power of 
the church, and in it the Spirit of the Living God, to make 
men conscious of what this world ought to be in God's 
time, viz., the Kingdom of Our Lord on earth. 

The churches are part of the church, which St. Paul 
describes as the Body of Christ, or the dwelling-place of 
the Holy Spirit as Christ Himself indicated. How are we 
to ignore the church and work outside it? What Christ 
is He who is outside His Body? Would it be that vague 
figure, “the Jesus of History,” who is composed differently 
by each “modernist” according to choice? The only Christ 
we can see or know is He who is portrayed to us in the 
New Testament, who is God and Man, whose Spirit is in 
the church. And, be it remembered, the only authority 
of the New Testament is that vouched for by the church 
in every age! Without the church and its Book, we would 
today know no Christ. 
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to art as to all the rest of life: society can- 

not be economical if its art is a luxury. In 
Canada we are still living in the backwash of 
Victorian economy with its laissez-faire philosophy 
and by this the arts have been especially affected, 
geared as they have been to an expanding oligarchy. 
Architecture sprawls on every side, planned lavish- 
ly and wastefully where it was planned at all. 
Where such buildings have not had the good for- 
tune to be taken over as clubhouses or headquarters 
for the I.0.D.E., their owners have long since 
departed, leaving them to become cheap boarding 
houses. Architecture and sculpture seem to be 
getting out of this dependence on a tycoon class, 
but painters are either still working under the old 
conditions or have their eyes on an ultimate pur- 
chase by a museum. Good posters like that of 
Murray Bay by A. Y. Jackson, published by the 
Shell Oil Company, are rare, and few painters are 
painting for Canadian homes. Too many of them 
have to spend their time teaching for a living and 
painting pictures for exhibitions—exhibitions have 
come to be the affair of a small clique and the 
average man doesn’t go near them. 

Because of this obsolete snobbery, much effort 
goes into painting which would be far better 
devoted to industrial design, to furniture, wood- 
turning, textile designing, or ceramics. The pro- 
spective art student thinks of his future life as a 
cross between the atelier of Van Dyck and the 
slums of Montmartre. Sculptors too think in terms 
of portrait busts or museum pieces, but since a 
bronze casting of a well-known French sculptor 
costs no more than a unique piece of Canadian 
sculpture, the Canadian receives little encourage- 
ment from the public collections and the public 
never even notices him. Because one artist in ten 
thousand is a genius, we have tried to make all 
artists fit the genius stereotype: the result is a 
deadlock between the ordinary artist’s ability to 
design and produce and the public’s need of his 
training and experience. 

The artist should fit into his community as one 
of its more useful members—he should get 
over the idea of being one of the elect, and so should 
the community. I was reading lately a review 
of Dr. Nicholaus Pevsner’s latest book in which he 
traces the many different roles the academy has 
played. At first the academy was a Good Thing: 
it was a centre for discussion, study and experi- 
ment. It attempted to give the artist a higher 
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social status than he enjoyed in the Guild system. 
In time the artist gained this, but lost a good deal 
of security, and by the 19th century, to fortify 
their members’ positions, the academies had to 
practise all sorts of lobbying to establish official 
styles, to control the sale of art, to control immi- 
gration of alien artists. This was why there was 
the cleavage in the 19th century between the 
academic artists and the bourgeois-baiters, and why 
“academic” painters today are dull and geniuses 
rare. 

Victorian taste and the philosophy which went 
with it and still survives did absolutely nothing 
for the smaller-income groups. There was every- 
where an inflation of household standards which 
can be realized in part only by taking the dust off 
a volume like Mrs. Beeton’s Cook Book and seeing 
what was considered au fait for the household of a 
good family—the walnut and mahogany, the 
crystal, silver and brass, the Turkish carpets, and 
above all the Dusting. Mrs. Ramsbottom could only 
achieve a cheap imitation of all this grandeur, and 
kept Mr. Ramsbottom in the kitchen, while dark- 
ened windows and antimacassars concealed the 
fake Chippendale in the parlor. Styles have 
changed now to Moderne with its aberrations of 
overstuffing and flamboyantly designed upholstery 
and machine-made carving to cover defects in con- 
struction, all this is the heritage of the lower middle 
class. A simple honest article which shows exact- 
ly what it is and how it was made generally has 
to be made to order. 

In Canada very few designers have been able 
to devote themselves to the problem of good design 
for a small price, and for mass production. Decora- 
tors can’t spend time telling the young bride that 
a gingham curtain may be used with striking effect 
instead of that four-dollar-a-yard drape she is con- 
templating—on the instalment plan. When you 
ask most furniture people in the big stores whether 
they have any well designed furniture they assume 
that you mean good reproductions of period pieces. 
It is only recently that Canadian manufacturers 
have begun to make unit furniture of a solid, 
simple design which sells for a fairly low price, 
units of which can be combined in a great variety 
of ways. Paintings are too expensive for the 
majority of people to buy, and artists here say 
that what they need is a good business manager. 
An experiment which proved very satisfactory in 
the United States has been the $5 print. The work 
of the artists is purchased outright and a definite 
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number of prints are made: reports say they sell. 
The Picture Loan Society of Toronto, too, has 
been a praiseworthy effort to bring artist and 
public closer together, but it by no means yet brings 
pictures into the popular-price level. 

Sculpture should get back more to the medieval 
idea of connection with architecture, and it is doing 
so. Some of the most striking sculpture shown at 
a recent exhibition was done for a new highway, a 
filling station and a new brewery. Interior dec- 
orators and furniture designers might well work 
along with the architects in planning a house from 
the beginning. WPA experiments in the United 
States have made painting become a definite job 
done for special requirements as it was done in 
the time of Giotto. A New York decorator recent- 
ly reversed the usual order of things and commis- 
sioned leading artists to paint pictures to go in a 
rom of his designing. Most people think the 
abstract artist is expressing himself in a vacuum. 
In connection with this, I remember a conversation 
with Ben Nicholson in London in which he showed 
us one of his latest abstractions and described the 
room it was to go in as something essential to the 
picture. Michelangelo himself was the product of 
a society which provided jobs for artists, good and 
mediocre. Painters then were not trained as 
geniuses but as craftsmen. We suffer from a lack 
of social planning which does not absorb our 
artists, and too often we send for American 
designers when we want a really good job done— 
like the woman who asked me once to recommend 
a good design for a solarium because she was hav- 
ing a New York painter come up to do the job. 


Economy in building has to do with stripping off 
much what-nottery. It gets rid of gables, turrets 
and half-timbering; it even does away with cellars 
and verandas and the dining-room. Why not use 
honest pine for furniture; a beautiful grain can be 
brought out by quite a simple treatment. And 
what a multitude of impedimenta we can do with- 
out if we give up the formal dinner with its 
imitation Sheffield plate and cheap lace tablecloth 
(or years spent yearning for them). 

In the early days of the Canadian Forum the 
Group of Seven made Canadians see the bold, 
strong color of their own country. We can retain 
} this, but we need along with it that sense of func- 
tion in design which comes from the international 
art movements of the last twenty years. The pop- 
ularity of the word “streamlined” shows how 
deep-seated the desire is for it. 


Articles of good design, then, should be made 
available to a small-income group, who should be 
given a chance to know of them through advertis- 
ing, radio, Women’s Institutes, art clubs, and, 
above all, schools. Then perhaps people would 
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think more about their surroundings and of the 
figure they cut in them: then perhaps we should 
not see so much wearing of satin to school, dancing 
slippers in the rain, and ear-muffs on the forehead. 


An Ambassador Keeps 
a Diary 


Angus MacInnis 


honest man sent abroad to lie for his country. 

It is likely that there is more than a grain of 
truth in the statement. It is not, however, true in 
all cases. It does not appear to have been true of 
the late William E. Dodd, who was United States 
ambassador to Germany from June, 1933, to 
December, 1987. Ambassador Dodd was an honest 
man who would not lie even for his country. 

For the four and a haif years when Dodd 
represented his country in Germany, he kept a 
diary, which has since his death been edited and 
published by his son and daughter. The diary 
makes interesting, if at times, sad reading. In 
its pages Ambassador Dodd stands out as a staunch 
democrat and a keen observer of men and the 
trend of events. His appraisal of. the present 
rulers of Germany and what he considered would 
be the ultimate result of the policies which they 
imposed with such ruthlessness on that country has 
turned out to be unfortunately correct. 

Before his appointment to Berlin, Dodd was 
a professor of history at the University of Chicago. 
He had had no previous political experience and 
took no active part in politics. 

The manner of his appointment by President 
Roosevelt is the first entry in the diary: 


G renestm HAS SAID that a diplomat is an 


June 3, 1933, Thursday. At 12 o’clock in my office at 
the University of Chicago the phone rang. ‘This is 
Franklin Roosevelt; I want to know if you will render the 
government a distinct service. I want you to go to 
Germany as ambassador.’ 

“I was greatly surprised and I replied I would like a 
little time to think it over. He said, ‘Two hours; can 
you decide in that time?’ I said; ‘Perhaps, but I must 
confer with the university authorities. He said: ‘You 
call me back at 2 o’clock.’ ” 


Dodd called the president at 2 o’clock and 
accepted the position. He was, however, never 
happy in it. In his student days he had studied 
in Germany and had admired the culture and 
traditions of German universities. He did not 
like the gangsterism of the Nazi leaders. He was 
not long in Germany before he realized that Hitler 
was preparing for war. He saw that while 
Germany could not find the money to pay the 
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interest on her debt to the United States, she could 
pay in gold for American airplanes. 

The diary shows that Dodd had not much use 
for most of the men who represented the United 
States abroad. He said they had been appointed 
largely because they had money and could afford 
to spend lavishly. Typical of Dodd himself, he 
made a stipulation before he accepted the position 
that there should be no complaint about his manner 
of living because he intended to live within the 
income provided by the office. 

In an entry dated Feb. 1, 1935, he writes about 
dining with Rexford Tugwell, assistant secretary 
of agriculture “though” Dodd says, “he knows very 
little about agriculture,” and the people he met 
there and what they talked about. A certain 
United States senator, whom Dodd does not 
name, but who, it has since been said, was Senator 
Burton Wheeler, was present at this dinner. Dodd 
writes: “The attitude of this man was amazing. 
He talks like a national socialist. He would stop 
trade with Europe. He advocated German 
domination of all Europe, our domination of 
America and Japanese domination of the Far East. 
He wishes to see England dominated by Germany 
with Canada falling naturally to the United States. 
Most of the people at the dinner agreed with this 
big business idea of three great world powers 
uniting and dominating smaller peoples like the 
Poles and the Dutch. It seemed to be based on a 
hatred of England and France, on ignorance of the 
teachings of history and on indifference to the 
cultural appeals of such people as the English, the 
French and the Dutch, not to mention the great 
German intellectual element now so helpless.” 

Dodd found the United States diplomats, mostly 
people who had made large fortunes in business, 
ignorant of history and literature and not knowing 
much of anything except how to make money. 

He found the administrative staff lazy and 
incompetent. He was appalled by the insincerity 
and crookedness he found about him. He was 
critical of British policy. He shows that at a time 
when Mr. Baldwin was telling the British people 
that there was nothing to fear from German 
rearmament, he and Sir Eric Phipps, the British 
ambassador, were agreeing with most of the other 
ambassadors in Berlin that Germany was prepar- 
ing for and determined to make war. 

Indeed, the references in the diary to well-known 
British statesmen make sorry reading for us in 
these troubled days. An entry under date of May 
6, 1937, refers to a conversation he had with the 
late Lord Lothian who was visiting Berlin. “He 
(Lothian) praised Hitler for saving Germany in 
1933... His hatred of France was revealed 
twice, as well as his dislike for Woodrow Wilson’s 





efforts in 1918-20. I could hardly make out where 
he belonged in European alignments. He seemed 
to be more a fascist than any other Englishman | 
ever met...” 

Sir Neville Henderson, who tried so hard to 
appease Hitler and who so ingloriously failed, he did 
not like any better. On June 23, 1937, he writes 
of a conversation with Henderson. Henderson said, 
“Germany must dominate the Danube-Balkan zone, 
which means that she is to dominate Europe, 
England and her empire is to dominate the seas 
along with the United States. England and 
Germany must come into close relations, economic 
and political, and dominate the world. France is 
a back number and unworthy of support. Franco 
is to control Spain.” These statements from 
Henderson are in quotation marks. Then Dodd 
says: “I wonder if Ambassador Henderson really 
represents his government? What would happen 
to Britain if Germany annexed all the peoples all 
the way to the Black Sea?” We know today to our 
sorrow since the fall of the Henderson-Chamber- 
lain-Hoare-Baldwin group. 

It is sad to reflect that Henderson did represent 
the government of Britain at that time but he did 
not represent her people. As one lays down 
Ambassador Dodd’s diary one has a feeling that 
our world would be a better place in which to live 
if clear-headed, honest, educated men like him took 
a larger part in national and international affairs. 





















Open Letter 






aims in the May issue of the Forum, giving 

an estimate of the calibre of the Labor 
members of the Churchill government, calls for a 
reply. The quotation is from an article in the New 
York Times by Geoffrey Crowther, editor of the 
London (England) Economist, though it might 
quite well have been written by Colonel Bingham of 
“old school-tie’ fame. But, the author of the 
Forum article “suspects that it is very shrewd.” 
“Nothing has been more noticeable in Winston 
Churchill’s government,” writes Mr. Crowther, 
“than the personal mediocrity of the Labor leaders. 
Some of them have been downright failures and 
the best of them have not risen above the level of 
average competence.” Apart, perhaps, from Mr. 
Churchill himself, what other members of the 
cabinet have shown to any better advantage? If 
the writer of the war aims article read British 
labor papers, such as Reynold’s News, the Daily 
Herald or the Glasgow Forward, he would find 
just as severe criticisms of the incompetence of the 


. LONG QUOTATION in the article on war 
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Conservative members of the government, criti- 
cisms backed up with indisputable evidence. Only 
recently, A. C. Cummings, London correspondent 
of the Southam press, said that the British 
Conservative party found difficulty in filling 
government posts with men of requisite ability, 
particularly among the younger element. So 
successful, indeed, have the Labor men been in the 
government that Hannen Swaffer, in the Daily 
Herald, warned that a campaign was about to be 
set afoot disparaging them. As likely as not, Mr. 
Crowther of the capitalist Economist is playing 
his little part. His anti-labor outburst in the New 
York Times may have also been designed to allay 
the fears of the American privileged classes that 
Britain was going socialist. From that angle only 
could it really be described as “shrewd.” 


Now, to take one or two individual cases. The 
success of Herbert Morrison, as contrasted with 
Sir John Anderson, his Conservative predecessor 
in the office of home secretary, has been most 
marked, particularly in his handling of the bomb 
shelters problem and in restoring the interned 
anti-Nazi refugees to liberty. In Harper’s maga- 


zine, Jack Fischer said of Morrison: “He is 
undoubtedly an administrator with few peers.” 
In a highly eulogistic editorial on Ernest Bevin, the 
Sunday New York Times had this to say of him: 


“Countless Britons now feel that if fate decreed 
the unthinkable and a successor to Mr. Churchill 
had to be found, Ernest Bevin is the man... It 
is said now that no other man in Great Britain 
eould have seen this job through.” A. V. Alex- 
ander at the admiralty and Hugh Dalton, minister 
of economic warfare, have, so far as I have seen, 
met with little criticism. Both are positions demand- 
ing something better than “average competence.” 
(For a time it was a public scandal the way Con- 
servative ministers were shifted from one office to 
another because of their failure before being 
finally dropped.) Arthur Greenwood has been 
the only labor minister to come in for much 
adverse criticism, yet, it has been charged that 
he had been given an office without being given 
powers to make a success of it. It has never been 
claimed for Clement Attlee that he was “brilliant” 
but it is generally agreed that he has good sound 
judgment, and is as honest a man as may be found 
among men in active politics. Lord Beaverbrook 
has come in for much praise for his work in speed- 
ing up aircraft production, but his methods have 
been such that, had they been adopted by other 
Ministers, they would have wrecked the govern- 
ment. He displayed the same _ individualistic 
ruthlessness as has marked his rise in the business 
world. He had no regard for the rights of other 
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ministries in obtaining and retaining essential 
labor. 

The writer of the war aims article possibly has 
an anti-British bias, as when he takes, what seems 
to be, an uncalled-for and irresponsible “crack’’ at 
the British civil service. After saying “There are 
far more men of elastic mind and fighting 
temperament in the ranks of American labor than 
of English labor,” he says, “We suspect the same 
remark could be made about the civil service of the 
two countries.” Compare this with the opinion 
of Maurice Webb given in the Daily Herald: “The 
British civil service has character and capacity 
unmatched anywhere in the world!” 

No one for a moment would suggest that the 
labor men in the British government are above 
criticism, but one fails to see just what good 
purpose is served by such reckless, lop-sided 
criticism as the war aims article displayed. It 
certainly serves no good socialist purpose. In 
sowing ill-founded distrust of socialist leadership 
it makes our heavy task still harder, and, incident- 
ally, provides welcome tidbits for anti-C.C.F. 
publications. 

John Alexander, Hamilton, Ont. 


Rainer Marie Rilke 
1875 -- 1926 


NE OF THE most profound things Words- 
worth wrote were the lines in Tintern 


Abbey, when he speaks of 


the still sad music of humanity 
nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
to chasten and subdue. 


Profound, because the meaning of the lines and 
their form together respond to a desire to under- 
stand which lies in the deepest places of the mind. 
The music of humanity is sad, and if it were not 
felt to be so by the lovers of beauty and the creators 
of truth whom we call poets, their work, which 
is to create a truth which is not transient and dis- 
cover a beauty which is not fraudulent, would have 
found them both within humanity as it exists. 
Therefore ivory towers, therefore excursions into 
the remote places of existence in order to live in the 
core of the music. Nowadays poets who are awa’ 
in this (for them) necessary fashion have fallen 
from grace even among those reputed to be most in 
sympathy with them. During the wild scramble 
into the refuge of Marxism during the thirties, 
there was still the occasional poem written, but it 
rarely greeted the reader from the pages of an 
advanced literary journal, since it was either 
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‘affected’ (a reason I have actually met with), or 
‘not the sort of thing our readers look for.’ Lately 
there has been another trend or two, but there will 
always be the great man who writes with his back 
to the audience, knowing it is there, but undis- 
tracted by particularities, having his vision and 
disciplining it. 

Which brings us to Rilke, whose work and life 
are, more than with the majority of poets (the 
masses!?), examples of that Possession and that 
Stricture which are the peculiar property of the 
seers. In 1875, the strong, exhibitionist wife of 
an army officer, retired through ill-health, gave 
birth to her second, a seven-months child, eager, it 
seemed, to enter the world from which, from then 
on, he so pointedly withdrew. Their first, a girl, 
born the previous year, died before her first birth- 
day, and for whatever reason, René (as he was 
christened) seemed to take her place so aptly, that 
for the first five years of his life he ‘was brought 
up as a little girl . . . dressed in girls’ clothes, with 
long curls, and given dolls to play with.’* This 
upbringing for the child of a military man, who 
hoped one day to see his son succeed in the pro- 
fession which had been closed to him! 

Then came the military academy; and his treat- 
ment there, though accompanied by the inevitable, 
though silent rebellion, together with the doll epi- 
sodes, gave him the basis for the self-pity which 
was characteristic of him. Then, at the university 
at Prague, he began to read Tolstoi, who was his 
first idol, and the attraction of whose personality 
drew Rilke to Russia in 1899. He never recovered 
from this visit, for from then on he always looked 
upon Russia as his spiritual home, even when Paris 
later on had such a grip upon him. During all 
these years, he had come under the patronage of 
aristocratic women who were ready to help the 
young poet, financially and by sitting at his feet. 
At Worpswede and Westerwede, he came into con- 
tact with a group of artists, among whom was his 
future wife, Clara. This association led directly to 
Rodin, whose work he began to study and revere, 
and whose secretary he became. Then came the 
war of 1914, which Rilke at first accepted as the 
one thing that would teach man the ultimate mean- 
ing of life and death. Furthermore, he believed 
that the sum of human suffering was constant, and 
therefore it may be possible to increase the measure 
of human happiness by risking a little. 


Toten ist eine Gestalt unseres wandernden Trauerns 


(Killing is a form of our surrounding sorrow.) Less 
than a week afterwards, though, he was condemn- 


*R. M. Rilke: E. M. Butler; Cambridge University Press; 
$7. I am indebted to this excellent biography for much 
of the material of this essay. 
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_ raised above desire and loathing.’* 











ing it as destroying finer qualities than it brought 
into being. After nearly six months in the admiralty 
in Austria, he obtained discharge from further ser. 
vice, and was besieged by invitations from his 
numerous friends, all of whom offered him hos- 
pitality and an opportunity to work on the project 
with which he had been filled since before the war. 
Those who know his work have read the account of 
the Elegies’ genesis: the ‘visitation’ of the Angels 
to Rilke as he was walking one stormy night, when 
the first line of the poems came to him (in Leish- 
man’s translation) : 














Who, if I cry, will hear me among the angelic 
orders? 


Twelve years later, after the war, and after four 
years of unsettlement, he articulated the ten 
Elegies. He was always depreciatory of his own 
part in their creation, since he insisted that they 
had been ‘given’ to him, and he was merely the 
instrument which recorded them. His poetic affir- 
mation had always been the triumph of Love over 
Death; and yet not exactly, for in his writing, the 
supposed function of death was replaced by Love. 
That is, there is only one spiritual experience poss- 
ible to man, only one occasion when one’s identity 
can be lost in the apperception of Something 
transcendent. Death may be this experience, but 
since the dead are inarticulate, it is valueless. Love 
therefore remains as the one means whereby the 
conflicting avenues of human enterprise may be 
focussed and become a single intent. Even art, if it 
is not sublime, not disinterested, is valueless. ‘I 
mean,’ wrote James Joyce, ‘that the tragic emotion 
is static. Or rather the dramatic emotion is. The 
feelings excited by improper art are kinetic, desire 
or loathing. Desire urges us to possess, to go to 
something; loathing urges us to abandon, to go 
from something. The arts which excite them, 
pornographic or didactic, are, therefore, improper 
arts. The esthetic emotion (I use the general 
term) is therefore static. The mind is arrested and 


























These words, placed in the mouth of Stephen 
Dedalus, express the easy reconciliation which art 
must achieve in the beholder’s mind. The problem 
in the artist’s mind, is the reconciliation of the same 
dualism, but as yet inarticulate: that of a concept 
with a state of emotional intensity. Perhaps these 
dialectic constituents of the work of creation should 
be expressed in opposite order, since the seizure of 
the idea is accompanied by a state of emotional 
stress, which is replaced by a levelling period when 
the idea is made to fit the form. 

Rilke says exactly the same thing as Joyce: 




















*A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, James Joyce, 
Cape, 1924. 
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Gesang, wie du ihn lehrst, ist nicht Begehr, 
nicht Werbung um ein endlich noch Erreichtes; 
Gesang ist Dasein. 


(Song, so you teach, is not desire, not striving for 
something eventually attained; song is Being.) 
This statement from one of the sonnets to Orpheus, 
(written at the same time the Elegies were com- 
pleted, inspired by a young girl, Wera Ouckama 
Knoop) is his declaration of belief in a life such as 
Wera had. So accomplished, so integrated a being 
was hardly in this life, since every instinct was to 


Night in 


unite with that which she understood merely by 
Being. This is remarkably similar to a quotation 
from a 19th century German poet, also a great 
sonnet writer, Platen, who wrote ‘Never will I, in 
poetry or in life, reach the unattainable’ (den 
grossen Unerreichlichen erreichen). 

This enlargement of the spiritual horizon is not 
an end, is not something to be attained. It is the 
recapitulation of all the strands which are con- 
tained in the ‘still sad music,’ and their closing 
harmony. 


Muskoka 


Raymond Souster 


cottage up in Muskoka for three weeks. We 

went in the middle of September and the 
first two weeks it was warm like summer, the 
water in the lake nice so that you could stay in it 
as long as you wanted, and the sky blue and clear 
whenever you looked at it, the sun warm on your 
back, and at night sitting on the porch smoking 
and looking out at the dark shining surface of the 
lake and hearing the frogs loud in the swamp in 
the woods behind the cottage. 

Then one night coming home from a dance at 
Jackson’s Point in the car, the rain came down, the 
first autumn rain, and we heard it drumming on 
the roof over our heads most of that night. And 
in the morning it was still raining. It did not stop 
till the afternoon, and when we went out the air 
was clearer and cooler, and you could feel that the 
rain had brought the fall weather and summer was 
over. 

The last night of our three weeks we had gone 
into town to play pool and have the last few drinks 
and a big supper at the hotel we had discovered 
where the food was so good, so plentiful and so 
cheap, it was almost like a miracle and you could 
hardly believe it. Pig’s knuckles were the specialty 
of the house and the draft beer was about the 
best we had ever had anywhere, or maybe it was 
because we had drunk so much of it. We left 
town about ten to get back and have a late swim. 
We liked going in the lake at night and although 
the water was chilling up now, you could have a 
good dip without freezing to death. But that night 
we had not figured on the rain and half way back 
you could hardly see the road ahead of you with the 
windshield wiper going quickly and well. We were 
Sore at ourselves a little for leaving town and the 
warm hotel and beer and maybe a couple of 
Pickups to dance with on the edge of town and in 
the car afterwards still as death, wonderful, lovely, 
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Tes YEAR IN THE FALL we rented a 


’ kind of wet.” 


parked on a wood road with the right kind of 
women. 

When we got back to the cottage we lit a fire in 
the fireplace and with the heat of it filling the 
room the night was not so bad after all. Slim had 
made friends with a farmer near the lake and the 
farmer had made him a present of a gallon jug of 
cider that he had left over from the year before; it 
had a pretty powerful kick to it, but we had gone 
nearly through the gallon in less than a week. 
There were three glasses left and we sat around 
the fire smoking and talking and sipping the cider. 
We were all tired and felt like going to bed, but it 
was our last night up in Muskoka so we sat making 
the time go as long as we could. 

About eleven thirty somebody knocked on the 
door. We all jumped a little. You do not expect 
to have visitors on a rainy night at eleven thirty at 
a cottage up in deserted Muskoka. I went to the 
door. 

A woman, a young woman with long blonde 
hair wet and hanging down her back, and wearing 
a yellow slicker was standing there. 

“May I come in?” she asked. 

“It might be a good idea,” I said. “You look 
She came in end I shut the door. I 
had another look at her. She was young and very 
beautiful. She was panting for breath and looked 
tired. She looked as if she was a little afraid of 
something. 

“Take off your coat,” I said. 
wet. We’ve got a fire in here.” 

We went into the small living-room. Slim and 
Scotty looked plenty surprised when they saw the 
dame. 

“Look what the rain blew in, fellows. 
I said to the blonde. “Try and warm up. 
you a towel to dry your hair off with.” 

I went into my room and got a towel out of the 
dresser. Why the hell didn’t a woman have sense 


“You’re soaken 


Sit down,” 
I'll get 
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enough to take an umbrella or at least put a hat on 
before running out into the pouring rain? Maybe it 
hadn’t been raining when she went out, and she got 
caught in it; with hair like that you couldn’t blame 
her for going without a hat to show it off. 

I went back and gave her the towel. She sat 
close to the fire, rubbing the towel in her hair and 
bending over to let her hair hang close to the fire. 
Scotty went out into the kitchen and put on some 
tea. By the time the tea was ready we had her 
fairly dried out. She had taken off her silk 
stockings and put them near the fire to dry. She 
had Slim’s slippers on her feet. 

“IT guess I caused you boys a lot of trouble,” she 
said. 

“We don’t get a blonde in here every night,” 
Scotty said. 

“How’d you come to get out in‘all this rain any- 
way?” I said. 

“I was driving along the road back of your place 
and the car went into the side of the road and stuck 
there. I couldn’t get it out, so I thought that I’d 
better try and get to some place rather than stay 
in the car all night probably.” 

“Sure, that was the sensible thing to do, all 
right.” 

“TI saw the light in your place through the trees.” 

“Is the car badly stuck?” I asked her. 

“Pretty bad, I’m afraid.” 

“I could drive you wherever you’re going,” I 
said. “And you can get a repair truck out to pick 
up your car in the morning.” 

“IT was going into Jackson’s Point. 

“T’ll drive you in,” I said. 

“I’m afraid I’ve given you a lot of trouble,” the 
blonde said again. 

“Anybody could have an accident in lousy weather 
like this,” Scotty said. 

While the blonde was getting ready, I went to 
get my coat in my room. Scotty came in as I was 
trying to find my fedora. 

“You really get the breaks, Louis. Slim says to 
take it easy driving. You need two hands on the 
wheel tonight.” 

“If I’m not back by three don’t wait up for me,” 
I said. 

I took the blonde’s arm and we ran behind the 
cottage in the rain. The car was parked behind 
the cottage. It was really coming down now, I 
didn’t think I had ever seen it raining any harder 
in my life. 

In the car I turned on the motor. 
cold and needed warming up a little. 

I let the engine run for a minute or so and then 
I said, “I guess the old crate is hot enough now.” 

Then something fell against my shoulder. It 
was the blonde. She had fainted. Her hair touched 


I live there.” 


It was a little 
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the side of my face and I felt the shape of her head 
on my arm. 
I lifted her out of the car and carried her around 


to the porch. I rapped against the door with my 
knee. Scotty opened the door. 

“Holy smoke, look what’s here, Slim,” Scotty 
yelled back into the house. 

“She went out cold on me in the car. The poor 
kid must be all in,” I said. “We better get her in 
a bed. She’ll be better staying here for the night.” 

She came round when we laid her on the bed in 
my room. 

“Where are we now?” she said. She seemed 
dazed and confused. 

“You did a nice faint out there in the car,” I said. 
“I figured then you’re in no condition to go home 
tonight. You can stay right here.” 

“The best room in the house,” Slim said. 

She made a little show of not wanting to put us 
out and that she was perfectly all right now, but 
‘you could see she was all in and she said finally 
all right, if we insisted. We told her to sleep in as 
long as she wanted to and said goodnight. She 
said, “Thanks,” as we closed the door. 

That night I slept with Scotty. The room was 
right next to mine where the blonde was sleeping. 
I thought a lot about her when I got in bed and 
even when I went to sleep. I must have woke up 
about two or three o’clock and turning over in bed 
I heard the slow sound of somebody crying and it 
came through the wall, from my bedroom. It was 
the girl. 

I wondered if I ought to forget it or go in and 
see what was the trouble. Maybe I should leave 
her alone, she wouldn’t want anybody butting in. 
And she might even think I was trying to jump her. 
“Hell,” I said to myself, “I can’t have her crying all 
night. It makes me feel bad just to hear her.” 

I got out of bed easy so I wouldn’t wake up 
Scotty. I put on my bathrobe and closed the bed- 
room door behind me. I went to her room and 
tapped softly on it. Then I opened it and went in. 

I couldn’t see her in the dark, but I knew she 
must be in the bed. I went over to the bed. 

“Did I hear you crying?’ I said. I could hear her 
breathing heavily on the bed. 

“Was I that loud?” she said. 
up?” 

“No. I just happened to wake up and I heard 
you through the wall. What’s the trouble?” 

“Nothing much. I’m more tired than anything 
else. Have you ever cried when you were vely 
tired?” 

“No, I can’t say I have. Can’t you go to sleep?” 

“No, I tried to, but it won’t work. Have you got 
a cigarette with you? Maybe if I had a smoke! 
could pull myself together.” 


“Did I wake you 
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I could see the outline of her face 
I struck 
a match and the noise seemed loud and sharp in 


“Sure,” I said. 
as she sat up in bed to take the cigarette. 


the room. I held her the match while she lighted 
up. Her face was very beautiful and tired in the 
dull flame. 

“Thanks,” she said. She settled down into the 
bed again. The red glow of the cigarette marked 
where her face was. 

I lit my cigarette and dragged a couple of times 
hard. 

“Are you any better now?” 

“Sit down for a minute, please,’ the blonde said. 
“l’d like you to stay here for a couple of minutes.” 
Her voice sounded a little desperate but it was 
probably only my imagination. 

“I just want to thank you for everything,” she 
said. 

“Hell, it was nothing. As Slim said, we don’t 
get blondes often around here.” 

‘Don’t try paying me any compliments,” she 
said. “I don’t deserve them. You don’t know it, 
but I’ve acted like a little bitch up to now. A dirty 
little bitch without any guts.” 

“Don’t say a thing like that,” I said. 

“I know what I’m saying,” the blonde said. “I 
can’t tell you any more than this: when we got in 
your car I didn’t really faint. I only pretended to. 
Because I didn’t have the guts to go. So I had to 
do a faint so I would have a chance to stay here 
tonight.” 

“What trouble are you in?” I said. “Can I help 
you any? I don’t give a damn if you pulled a 
phoney faint ten times on me,” 

“You can’t help me,” she said. 
help me.” 

I tried to get her to tell me what the trouble was 
but I couldn’t get anything more out of her. I 
finished my cigarette and went back to bed with 
Scotty. 

In the morning I went to call her for breakfast. 
I didn’t get any answer. I went in the room. It 
was empty. She was gone. 

About an hour after breakfast two provincial 
police came around to the door. They asked me if 
I had seen a young woman with long blonde hair 
Wearing a yellow raincoat. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked them. 

“She and her husband had a quarrel over at the 
summer hotel down the beach and she shot him. 
She had all night to get away, but we don’t think 
she'll get very far. We found the car she was 
getting away in on the road back of here. She 
must be hiding around the lake some place.” 

“We haven’t seen her,” I said. “If we do we'll let 
you know. It was a swell night for a murder.” 

I watched the two cops go down the steps. Then 
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“Nobody can 


I closed the door and went back into the kitchen. 
Scotty and Slim were working at the dishes. 

“Did you hear what those two boys said just 
now?” I said. 

“We heard every word. The poor kid. She 
hasn’t got a chance,” Slim said. 

“T wonder why she did a thing like that?” Scotty 
said. “She seemed plenty nice. She must have 
had a real bastard of a husband.” 

“Well, it was an exciting way to end up a holi- 
day,” I said. But I felt like banging my fists on 
the table till they were broken and going into town 
and smashing the faces of all the people I met in 
the street. 


All-out 


And so this living was the sour 
Jest that the old men told, 

The old men that would not die. 
The jest 

Has made wry our lips, 

They smile downwards, 

Our laughter falls in pellets— 


We have no love for life. 

From the round bellies of the loaded planes 
The leaden pellets of our laughter fall 

And the old men die now in fear, 

The old stones are toppled... 

And the loud panic of the darkened age 

Is eased in silence. 


We, 

We who have hatched so many 
Death-broods under cold wings— 
Not even we remain. 


Old men, if you had feared explosive mirth 
You might have throttled your grey story-tellers 
Or taken care whose ears you chose to fill 
With fairy-tales 
And froth of slobbered 
Lies. 
ALAN BROWN 
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Six Months Wonder 


THE NINE DAYS WONDER: John Masefield; Macmillan; 
pp. 64; $1.50. 

POSTSCRIPTS: J. B. Priestley; Macmillan; pp. 100; 85c. 

A LONDON DIARY: Quentin Reynolds; Random House 
(Macmillan); pp. 304; $2.50. 


HESE THREE BOOKS all deal with the war during 

the latter half of 1940. In “The Nine Days Wonder,” 
John Masefield does briefly for the “lifting” of the British 
and French armies from the beaches of Dunquerque what 
he did more extendedly for Gallipoli in the last Great 
War. “Knowing some of the difficulties I should say that 
the operation was the greatest thing this nation has ever 
done,” he asserts. Then, in his lean prose, he gives a 
day-by-day account of that amazing feat, pieced together 
from official records and personal diaries. 

Vivid etchings of many of the exploits help us to visual- 
ize the heroism of this almost unbelievably hazardous 
improvisation in which navy, air force and marine craft 
of every kind co-operated. The bombing, terrible as it 
was, would have been still worse but for the daring of 
British airmen, whose task was to intercept the Nazi 
bombers before they came over the beaches. Against 
vastly superior forces, they did it again and again, as 
when on June 2nd three R.A.F. fighters broke up an 
enemy formation of 36 planes, shooting down two and 
crippling two more. The slim volume includes four of 
Masefield’s poems based on Dunquerque. It is perhaps 
not the poet’s fault that their loftiness pales somewhat 
beside the plain chronicle of the events. 

Without belittling Masefield’s useful work, one may 
consider J. B. Priestley’s “Postscripts” the most significant 
of the three books. These famous seven-minute Sunday 
broadcasts cover the period of June 9th to October 20th. 
In them is reflected the thoughts that were beginning to 
agitate many British minds as the first year drew into 
the second year of World War II. Priestley is one of those 
who believe that this must be more than a fight for 
survival if it is to bring any permanent good. “We have 
to fight this great battle not only with guns in daylight, 
but alone in the night, communing with our souls, 
strengthening our faith that in common men everywhere 
there is a spring of innocent aspiration and good will 
that shall not be sealed. This is the real test.” . . . “It 
may be possible yet, even while we struggle and endure, 
and at last batter our way through to victory, to achieve 
what’s long been overdue in this island, and that is, not 
only to retain what’s best out of the old tradition, but to 
increase that heritage by raising at last the quality of our 
life.” Speaking of “the world that’s brought itself, and 
us, into this hell of senseless destruction and suffering,” 
he says: “We’re fighting not merely to keep the German 
jackboot off our necks but also to put an end once and 
for all to that world, and to bring into existence an order 
of society in which nobody will have far too many rooms 
in a house and nobody have too few.” He sees millions 
of Britons glimpsing the fact “that free men could com- 
bine, without losing what’s essential to their free develop- 
ment, to see that each gives according to his ability, and 
receives according to his need.” 

It is a sobering thought that in Britain such thoughts 
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could bring to the broadcaster, besides approving letters, 
“very fierce and angry ones telling me to get off the air 
before the government ‘puts you where you belong’—the 
real Fascist touch.” These stimulating talks are worth 
preserving, and should be compulsory reading for some 
Canadians. 

The “Diary” of Quentin Reynolds, Collier’s London 
correspondent, is a series of facile surface-impressions, 
mostly of the comings and goings of Mr. Reynolds’ 
acquaintances in Fleet Street and the services during the 
sternest days London has ever seen. Their determined 
brightness suggests, not so much what people were feeling 
in the midst of such tremendous experiences, as what a 
smart American ex-baseball-reporter thinks the overseas 
public might expect them to feel. But that may be doing 
an injustice to Mr. Reynolds. CARLTON McNAUGHT 

















AS FOR ME AND MY HOUSE: Sinclair Ross; Reynal and 
Hitchcock; pp. 296. 







HIS NOVEL, Mr. Ross’s first, owes nothing to any 

other work of Canadian fiction; indeed the tone and 
method suggest some young Puritan artist in the novel 
living in Maupassant’s time. The book is strangely and 
powerfully uncontemporary, another striking piece of 
evidence that in this country we are for good or ill living 
in the last century. 

For his account of a taut psychological conflict between 
man and wife, lasting a little more than a year, Mr. Ross 
has chosen the form of a diary kept by the woman. Most 
of the weaknesses and dangers of the diary-form have been 
avoided: there is a notable absence of self-pity, and a 
successful determination to avoid discursiveness. But the 
major danger, repetition, has not been circumvented: the 
rain streams down through the roof and drips into the 
pail in the living room much too often; on too many 
evenings of summer the moths circle the lamp, and get 
singed or killed; the boniness of the hero’s frame is felt 
through his coat almost every day. Mr. Ross might 
reply that his repetitions serve to convey the oppressive 
narrow monotony of the life in the small mid-western 
town he paints so cruelly. They do; but in the end they 
deaden the reader’s sensitiveness to the tragedy, and evel 
take away from the human reality of the central pair. 

The unity of tone is injured by the old-fashioned way 
in which Paul, the third character, is drawn. It is quite 
plausible that this country school-teacher should have 
fallen in love with words and deliver a comment on 
etymology in the course of every conversation. But the 
stiff regularity with which the etymological lore i 
brought forth makes Paul one of those type-charactels, 
who belonged in the world of Fielding or Smollett, cat 
icatured, simplified, and from our present point of view 
melodramatically unreal. With Paul the unity of toné 
fails; there are also failures in design. For many pagé 
Mr. Ross seemed to be building to a great scene; the scene 
in which the parson hero would learn that his mistress 
for a night died in childbirth. The hero is sent on a trip; 
and the news reaches him when his wife, for the one timé 
in the book, cannot be present to observe and record its 
reception. It would be interesting to know why, in the 
closing pages of the novel, Mr. Ross refused the scett 
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which would have given a release to the emotions pent up 
throughout the book. 

In general the sense of design, the insistence on includ- 
ing only what is relevant, is very firm. Mr. Ross knew 
that it did not matter what denomination his parson 
belonged to, or whether it was north or south of the 
American border that his little town was set. The mater- 
ial facts he does give us are universal, facts of weather 
and passion. He has contrived with amazing success to 
be both local and universal, to write a book which is, 
within its narrow limits, a realistic representation of a 
community and a way of living, and no less an insight 
into powerful and permanent emotions. E. K. BROWN 


MAN STANDS ALONE: Julian Huxley; Mussons, 
(Harper & Brothers); 1941; pp. 297; $3.75. 


HIS IS NOT a new book, it has already appeared in 

England under the title of The Uniqueness of Man, 
and it consists of a number of journal articles reprinted 
from diverse sources. The subject matter, therefore, is 
varied (ranging from the courtship of birds to religion as 
an objective problem), and the only connecting link 
between the articles is that provided by the mind of Dr. 
Huxley. The book’s main interest is in the insight it 
gives as to how the present position of Europe affects 
the thought of an outstanding English scientist, who, even 
before the war, was willing to face the problem of how 
science can control human folly, but who, like most 
English scientists, has always been a little too much the 
liberal gentleman to consider the problem realistically 
and objectively. The preface is written “in the London 
Zoo’s basement shelter, to the sound of A.A. guns out- 
side,” and is full of wise and sincere exhortations to 
scientists to play their part in the building of a new 
world; yet the body of the book is singularly devoid of 
any concrete suggestions as to where they might begin 
or what procedures they might follow. Dr. Huxley is 
still, even in his air-raid shelter, a puzzled liberal, much 
more intelligent and, because of his biological knowledge, 
much more valuable to the world than most of them, it 
is true, but still far indeed from seeing any way out of 
the horrible mess into which Europe has got itself. “If 
we win,” he says, “civilization is not necessarily safe. It 
will only be saved if it can transform itself so as to 
overcome insecurity, frustration and despair. And it can 
only transform itself if it finds a new basis, a new sub- 
Stance for its belief in itself. The new belief must be a 
social one, based on the concept of society as an organic 
whole, in which rights and duties are balanced deliber- 
ately, as they are automatically balanced in the tissues 
of the animal body. Economic values must lose their 
primacy and become subordinated to social values.” How 
often has one read that before; is there any social writer 
between the French Revolution and Mr. Mackenzie King 
who has not produced a thought like that as a solution of 
all our evils? It is, of course, the fault of our educational 
system that a mind as brilliant as Dr. Huxley’s can still 
naively hope that a new belief will spring up as spon- 
taneously as a new mutation, and that social systems can 
be changed by sentences liberally sprinkled with the 
word “must.” If only Comte and Pareto had become part 
of the education of nineteenth century English gentlemen 
instead of Kant and Hegel, how different the political 
history of the twentieth century could have been. 

The essay on “Eugenics and Society” in this volume is 
the most objective evaluation of the eugenics program 
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yet written, it should be compulsory reading for anybody 
who ever mentions “sterilizing the unfit,” and particularly 
for Conservative M.P.’s from Toronto. The essay, “Life 
Can Be Worth Living,” ranks with Bertrand Russell’s “Free 
Man’s Worship” as the credo of a modern scientist, and if 
written by any teacher in Canada could be guaranteed 
to cost the writer his job. C. W. M. HART 


OUT OF THE DUSK: Mary Matheson; Ryerson Chapbook; 
pp. 8; 50c. 

VICTORIA POETRY CHAPBOOK; 1941-42; Canadian 
Authors’ Association. 


ISS MATHESON’S sonnets are hopelessly prosaic. 

The usual depressing array of poetic platitudes, 
liberally ploughed with capitals and such pious banalities 
as ‘Motherhood,’ ‘Womanhood,’ ‘Him,’ ‘Duty,’ and even 
‘methinks’ and ‘meseems.’ The last line of the last sonnet 
(Which trail, sir, leads to Fort Saskatchewan?) is a classic 
in its own right. A certain largeness of movement, how- 
ever, lends grace to a few of the poems. 

The trouble with this anthology (and Canadian 
anthologies in general) is this: poetic utterance of a high 
order is seldom achieved because the poems are invariably 
lacking in that subjective character upon which the 
genius of the creative process depends. For example, the 
poem called ‘Daffodils’ is not a poor poem because it is 
about daffodils. The essential weakness of the poem lies 
in its subjective, rather than its objective character. Now 
the true poet never merely articulates a preconception of 
his tribe, but starts rather from an inner fact of his 
individual consciousness. Where this is lacking, obviously 
poetry cannot be produced. It is this, not merely the fact 
of articulation, which constitutes the difference between 
tae poet and the mere artificer. Robin Breach, though, 
has written a good poem in ‘Take Flight.’ This is easily 
the best in the anthology and we will probably be hearing 
more from Mr. Breach. Many of the other poems display 
considerable verbal dexterity but the same narrowness of 
conception dogs them all to an early and noiseless grave. 

HAROLD ANDREWS 
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brave new world....? 


Older ideas will be completely unfit to cope with post-war problems. 
We must direct the whole of our policy towards achieving for everyone 
in all countries a really high standard of diet, health, physical well-being, 
education, and that happy combination of peace of mind and constructive 





effort which makes the true mark of a civilized man. 


RT. HON. HERBERT MORRISON 


There are those who think that after this war is over. . 
Well, in the realm of international relations 


have a new world order. 


I think that should and will be true . 


. we shall 


. But with respect to the 


internal economy of this nation as an entity, I do not visualize great 


changes. 


HON. R. B. HANSON 


What do YOU think? 


Certain it is that in all the democracies, Canada included, there are many 
who believe that this must be more than a war merely for survival... 
that only if we revitalize democracy and offer our own and other peoples 
the assurance of something better and more truly democratic than we 
have yet known, can the democracies provide the dynamic which will 
bring victory, and the leadership which will permanently discredit and 
uproot the anti-democratic forces throughout the world. 


To do that, we must think, and plan, and act ... NOW. 


The Canadian Forum 


proposes to discuss these issues which are funda- 
mental in the present world crisis, a clear under- 
standing of which it believes to be essential to 
Canada’s effective war effort. 


The problems confronting Canada are no longer of 
merely local interest. We are ranged alongside 
Britain as a fully active member of the British 
Commonwealth, and we are linked in a common 
defensive effort with our North American neighbor. 
The course that Canada follows will influence, as 
well as being influenced by, events that are now 
convulsing the world. We must view those events 
with clear eyes and active minds. 


The function of The Canadian Forum is to analyze 


events and ideas, and to offer informed comment 
bearing on Canada’s relation to the world crisis. 


For twenty-one years, The Canadian Forum has pro- 
vided its readers with a critical discussion of liter- 
ature, politics and events from a progressive Can- 
adian point of view. Expressions of appreciation 
from all parts of Canada, and from other parts of 
the world, are continually giving fresh indication of 
its value for thoughtful people. 


If you have found this issue of The Canadian Forum 
interesting, why not become a regular subscriber? 
Then you will be sure not to miss any of the frank 
and stimulating articles planned for the coming 
months. 
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